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HANDEL COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL, 
1880. CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Di 


tes announce tha 'ENARY MUSICAL FE AL, 
have co ch tion 
= nearly three yous, will take place as follows : 


MESSIAH 2... csseecesccccesccessceees seeees Monday, June 20th. 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM, with selections 

from Belshazzar, Saul, Samson, ea: ‘Wednesday, June 22nd. 
Maccabeus, &C. ......000008 cccccedovee 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT ..........:ccceeereees Friday, June 24th. 
Commencing each day at One o’clock. 


Orchestra in the Grea‘ whi y now baer extended to th 
clear width of re Ryd. e diameter o the dome of St. 
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Rk T. MASON JONES (late of Trinity 
Dublin) will deliver his LAST ORATION OF TH 

COURSE. at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on TUESDAY. EVENING ey 

MARCH 22, Seyert, be: Grattan, and the Wits and Orators of 


tall past 8 , and terminate at 10 o'clock. Stalls, 5s. ; 
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oan Orchestral arrangemen "unparalled musical 
be under the firection of THE SA ‘D HARMONIC 

Sot EIY, EXETER HALL, 


Coxpvuctor, MR. COSTA. 


2 meet You will ue issued according to priority of application at the 
follow 
Two Guineas and Half the set for the 
Cental Numbered Sal, ‘ three days, or if for one or two days’ 
pasace Performances only, One Guinea each. 
“Gulnea exc —- the set, or Half- 
rformances. 


Seats no not t Bumbered, b are h for one or two days’ 


ed in side blocks 


Preference will be given ‘ applications for sets of tickets. 


The Ticket Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at No. 2, Exeter Hall, 
—_ now open for the issue r$ Vouchers; where the plans of seats 
y be inspected, and Sat me of arrangements, with 
block plans, may be had on either written or personal a) "eX 
No application can be are 7 A bape accom a Te- 
mittance of the amount: or Of orders sent to 
either office, are man La By nde payable to to the gg of Groncr Grove, 
Esq., Secretary of ‘alace Company 


= order, psa Grove, Secre’ ° 
March 16th, 1859, . canner 





ANDEL COMMEMORATION. — TICKET 
NOTICE.—The Office at EXETER HALL will be 
the Patrons of the Festival, and the Public nema a 





froma a a aher 
Ten o’clock this Day, for the issue of Vouchers for Tickets, svhich 
fon the present may be selected the Numbered Plan. 
Immediate application is requisite to secure the beat seats. 
Exeter Hall, March 16th. 
BEETHOVEN. 
—o— 


Miss ARABELLA GODDARD & M. WIENIAWSKI. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS AT 
8ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 21, 

In compliance with a very general demand, another 
BEETHOVEN SELECTION 
will be given at the SIXTH CONCERT of the 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Among other grand pieces the programme will include 
QUARTET in C Minor (No. 4, Op. 18). 

QUARTET in E Minor (Rasoumowsky—No0. 2, Op. 59). 
SONATA PATHETIQUE, Pianoforte Solus (Op. 13). 
GRAND SONATA (dedicated So in A Minor, Pianoforte 
and Violin. 


Te Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 
WHEN ccccccescese M. WIENIAWEKI. 
Second Violin .... Herr RIES. Viola .... M. SCHREURS. 
Violoncello ........ Signor PIATTI. 
The Programme will also comprise a varied selection of 
Vocal Music. 


CONDUCTOR ......eeeeeeeees Mr. BENEDICT. 
For full particulars, see Programme. 


Sora Stats, 5s. Reserved Seats (Balcony), 3s. Unreserved Seats, 
ls. To be obtained at the Hall, 28, Pi ly; Kerrn, Prowse, & 
Co.; Cramer, Beatz, & Co.; Hammonp, and Cuarre.i & Co. 





Miss ARABELLA GODDARD 

to inform her Subscribers and the Public that, x) conse- 
quence ort the postponed arrival of a disti has 
of CLASSICAL 


kind! play 
the DATES OF THE SOIREES AR’ 


CHA uUsIc, 
UNAVOIDABLY ALTERED from Wednesdays, March 23rd and 


April 6th, to FRIDAYS, MAY 27 and JUNE 3. 


In compliance with general request, Miss GODDARD will also give 
A MATINEE ON SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


The Performances will take place in the Great Music Room of 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, or ll. 1s. for the Three Concerts. 
Unreserved Seats (Area or Balcony), 5s. , Gallery, 2s. 6d. 





Rovar PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 


‘WELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
MANAGER. —Last Nights of the undermentioned Plays :— ¥ " 


LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, on MONDAY, MARCH ti 
(last time) on FRIDAY the 28th. : eae 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, on TUESDA’ 
and on THURSDAY the 24th. m Dee 


HAMLET will be performed (last time) on WEDNESDAY the 23rd. 
The hivewe. go She La CLOSED on SATURDAY the 26th inst., in 
q a night lof KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
pone tise oh will not be re-prod , with the ti 
aps, of one or two representations only towards the termination 
of the Management in the latter op eh of the Month of July. 


EN EET wl informed, that Mr. & Mrs. C. KEAN’S 
ANNUAL | BE mas place on MONDAY, MARCH the 
28th, w Produced the Historica Play of KING HENRY 
THE VirTH. od gg Shaksperean revival under the 
existing Management 
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IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, rs & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201 , Regent Street 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New omen HARMONIUMB, and 
every variety warranted. —201, Regent Stree 











UDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


aoe ga 4 K: every recent Work of acknowled merit 
ey for TON, in TRAVEL, HISTORY, BIO RAPHY, 
sever may 7 require or 


, PHILOSOPHY AND THE HIGHER CLASS O oF 
added to this Library as freely as Sub- 
t rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND FOLUMES per Annum. 
—_ Subscription, One Guinea Per Annum. First-Class Count: 
——— eee Two Guineas and up wards, according to the poet 
o 
Cnihaae’ Epwarp Mupiz, New Oxford aireet, London, 
and Cross Street, Mancheste 
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Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Books, 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms (the corner of Fleet Street, and Chancery 
Lane), on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, and two following days, at 
half-past 12, 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 


Including some fine books of prints, from the Library of a Gentleman 
(removing). Amongst them are—Mackli a emp blk oe 
—_ Morocco ; Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, fine plates, 6 vols. 
eursii (J.) ) Opera Omnia recens. Lamii, plates a maps, 12 vols.; 
48 original Chinese wings, Pe page ee Engravings of 
Views in France, by Silvestre upwards 
4 vols., russia; Vernet's (J. Works, 5 isos Rogers's (0.) Collec- 
tion of Prints, 42 plates; Imperial Famil ‘ible plates, morocco ; 
Henry’s Bible, 6 vols. ; Simpson’ 8 Seat of in the East; Finden’ 4 
Ports and berg ssere 3 vols.; Bartlett’s ‘Annovienn Scenery, 2 vols. , 
pg 's Welsh D - vols. ; Philosophical Transactions, 1813 
to 1840, 27 a; 3 Qua y Review, complete to 1858; Scott’ 
Waverley —" 48 Sa re Dd ode ditto, 25 vols. ; ditto, 5 vols., 
royal 8 ications, with index, 44 vols.; 
Clarke’s : ible, rt vols., ‘i. “ye Finden’s Iilustrations to the Bible, 
2 vols.; Sir W. Jones's Works, 13-vols.; Dr. Johnson’s Works, 12 vols.; 
and other standard works. 


To be viewed, and catalogues had. 








pHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publishers by the 2nd, and BILLS for insertion by 
the 4th of Arrit, 
50, ALBemaRLe Street, Lonpon. 
March 19, 1859. 





ATIONAL REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS 

intended for insertion in peace forthcoming Number of the 

“ National Review” are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
by the 25th; BILLS and P} OSPECTUSES by the 28th inst. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





HE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, Weekly 
Numbers, price 3d. Soy ag 4d. Vol. I. containing Numbers 1 
to 26, cloth lettered price 8s. 6d., is now ready. Edited by W. 
Cc Le 8, F.C. 8. jini. veins contains, in addition to a record of 
all the ce and discoveries, a Catechism and 
Dictiona: of Photo; y, forming a complete manual of the 
Science ; it isa guide an instructor to the beginner, a medium of 
communication and information to the moreadvanced student, and a 
Book of Ref for all p ig the art. 








London: Cassert, Perren, & Gatrin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
and all Booksellers. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
Shortly will be ready, Part 1 of 
BEITISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated by 
J. B, rind eta ay described by C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. 
To be completed in Price, paper 3s.; plain, 1s. 6d. per 
Part. The entire Work will comprise about 1600 Figures. To be 
had through all Booksellers, or of the Publisher. 


Joun E. Sowzrsy, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth (8). 





QGoOWwERBY's ILLUSTRATED INDEX OF 
BRITISH SHELLS will be in June, containing the 
name, synonyms, locality, principal dis dis’ inetive characters, and one 
or more figures of every recogni: species, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 
figures a 30s.; plain, 24s. A few copies will be prepared on 
imperial paper. with Sowerby’s “Thesaurus,” without 
extra charge oy a Oo may express their wishes to that effect. 
Direct to the author before the 10th of May. 


9, Pembroke Square, Kensington. 


SOWERBY’S THESAURUS CONCHYLIO- 


RUM, Part 19, contains the genera Ancillaria, Eburna, F 


NOT 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW 


WILL IN FUTURE BE PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


All ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the APRIL NUMBER. must be sent by WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23n3, 





This day, 8vo. 7s. 


ALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with An- 
i archbishop o! 


notations by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
Dublin, 


a 


” 
Uniformly with 


BACON’S ESSAYS : with es by 1 the 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. Fourth Edition 





Now ready, post Svo. 6s. 
MR. SCOTT’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS; 
OOTPATHS BETWE REDS 
FE d other Poems. ba Mg ve 
London: Brit & Dacpy, 186, Fleet Streek, 





London: Jomn W. Panxer & Son, West Strand. 





Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
[THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
By the same Author. 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition. 2 


vols. 108, 6d. 


a THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Cheap Edi- 
ion. 38. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, cloth, 2s. 

L ESSONS ON 

By the same Author. 

LESSONS ON REASONING. Ninth Edition. 

" LESSONS ON MONEY MATTERS. Four- 
teenth Edition. 1s. 


LESSONS ON MORALS. Is. 6d. 
LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


Fourteenth Edition. 6d. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF RELI- 


GIOUS WORSHIP. 2s. 


LESSONS ON THE BRITISH CONSTITU- 
TION. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


MIN D. 





This Day, with Tables and Diagrams, 5s. 


CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE SANI- 
TARY HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY DURING THE 
LATE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Terebellum Erato, Nagsaria, Cyllene, and Phos. : 
9, Pembroke Square, Kensington. 





This day, demy 8vo. price 7s. @d. 
HE BURIED PIKTFTAN 


A Drama Rocio to the Comte de Montalembert. By 
FRANKLIN LEIFCHIL 


London: Rosgratr Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





The ct of Nine Volumes, crown 8vo. price 1. 10s. ms or each of 
the Nine Works complete in One Volum 


TORIES AND TALES. By the Author of 


“ Amy Herbert.” New and cheaper uniform Edition. 


Amy HERpert,........+++ 2s. Gd. | CuBVE HALL.....+-.00-200 8 8. 6d. 
GERTRUDE ..........00000s 2s, 6d | Ivors; or, ny ogee 3a, < 
The Eart’s Davonter,... 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON . . 38, 6 
‘The Exper ‘nce of Lire... 2s. 6d. | Marcaret Per 
LaNnEron PARSONAGE 








th thoroughness and in- | sincerity tells even on those who 
tegrity, the absolute recti- | are apt to find any work whose 
sae Seta thought, word, | aim and object ‘are religious, 
deed, ane to the tender | heavy and unin ing. The- 
po extended to the erring | republication of these works in 
and repentant, we are inclin an easily accessible form is a 
to attr ate >the hold these works | benefit o) as we cannot over- 
take on readers.of all Classes and | estimate the solid advantages. 
all ages. The pure transparent ee 


London: Loneman, Brown. & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Part II. price 4s. (Part III. in May). 
A DI DICTIOR ONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL By Y DUNNING MA MACLEOD, Esq. 
Lonoman & Co, 


Second Edition, revised, 4 vols, 2/. 14s, 


FY ISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


*,* These Volumes complete the Reign of Henry VIII. 
London : Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Foolscap Octavo, 3s. 6d. 


LONG VACATION IN CONTINENTAL 


PICTURE GALLERIES. By T. W. JEX BLAKE, M.A., One 
of the Masters of Rugby Scheol. 


London. Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





In feap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ILNE EDWARDS MANUAL OF 


LOGY. Translated by ROBERT KNOX, M.D., and Illus- 
trated Ray 500 first-class. Wood Engravings. 


London: Heyry Ressnaw, 356, Strand. 





cars 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER. 
—>— 


Just ready, crown 8vo. price 7s. 64, 
SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR 
GEOLOGY; 


BEING A SERIES OF LECTURES: DELIVERED Brgy 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION OF EDINBURG), 


By HUGH MILLER. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 
Givi Résumé of the P: 
— last Two Kearse ence within te 
By Mrs. MILLER, 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Constasiz hg og London: Hisantox, 
Apams, & 





Just published, in post 8yo. price 6s. 
(THE SOUL AND THE FUTURE LIE. By 


THOMAS CROMWELL, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
Argument. 


“The seageet on 
Cromwell reviews 
writers on both sides.” 
a, The began A sana “4 clearly pronounced 


hysical science, and cltztins 
jm many Thilosorhicat writers. ie Literary Gazette. 


London: E. T. Wuirtrrexp, 178, Stand. 


ments—calm, temperate, and 
th Pang ability the opinions of an 








MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
—>— 
THE BERTRAMS. 
A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Three Clerks.” 


In 3 vols. 8vo. 228. 
vols. post price (This day, 





MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
—@— 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of “‘ The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.” 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits. 
Vols. post 8vo. with po. ts. Chi day 





A Tamp anv Cxearer Eprrion oF 
DOCTOR THORNE. 
A NOVEL. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

In one volume, handsomely printed, price 5s. 


Crarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





In crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. post free. 


MANUAL OF ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 
for the Use of Sculptors, Pai al 
by many fine Wood Engravings. By BERT KNOX, M.D. 


London: Henry Rensnaw, 366, Strand. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


—— 


ee Memoir: Translated from th 
French by Mrs: AUSTIN. epremee by the Tramsiotor. 


London: W. Jerrs, pate Bookseller to the Royal Family, 





15, Burlington ‘Aveade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 


truly scientifie. will be written 
be rendered 


will 
[HE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS (Helen of tions will, be mle the esi bere of fal 


ASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 
P A 


tonne mn ra a in tee parts, imperial octavo, sixpence each, 


wntertaking ie to. present, to Sanilieg 8) 


inion es exceeding] using and set 
which Ww ve a 

will contain iRusttaiiome executed I the fra style of at we 
alone book. 


will render it a beautiful picture- 
i be tin popu a popular style, ep ems 
Lage Me ive of the structure, vats an 





tomaki monthly part of 


so interested 
«Caseell’s 's Illustrated Natural History.” 
London: Casssi., Perren, & Garri. 
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In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 1. 11 . 6d. 


ADAM BEDE, 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


Wutus Biackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Part I., price 10s. 6d., contains 
FRANCE, with Index to 4406 Places on the Map. 
NORTHERN 


pared >) with Index to 6230 places on the Map. 
SOUTHERN ITAL 

SWITZERLAND, vias Index to 4907 places on the Map. 
GREECE, with Index to 2187 Places on the Map. 


Atias will be published in Ten Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, and 
= handsome portable Volume, size 20 by 134 inches, con- 
nal and authentic Maps constructed by 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S » Author of the “Physical 
” &., oa. beautifull engraved’ in the finest style, and 
aon, by W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, with a Special Index to each 


“ Wauam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


el 


ofa series of 48 ori 
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In post 8vo. with Index, price 9s. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1848. 


By tan REV. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of the “‘ Bighteeen Christian Centuries.” 


Wutum Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





SECOND EDITION, 


In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


By tae Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
A New and Revised Edition, to which is added, 
A CAREFULLY COMPILED INDEX. 
pe to work upon the only true ben pe and produces a 
pwn Nn once satisfies truth and arrests the memory, and fills 
page epee . . It will be difficult to lay hands on any book 
more useful and more entertaining.” —The Times, Feb. 5. 
Witt Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In Four Volumes 8vo. price 48s. 


THE LECTURES 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


@MBRACING HIS METAPHYSICAL AND LOGICAL COURSES. 
Epirep sy tHE REV. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., 
anp JOHN VEITCH, A.M. 

Vols. I. & II. are published, containing 
THE METAPHYSICAL COURSE. 

Witt Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now completed, in Eight Volumes, 
LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Tn it Volumes, Post 8vo. with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 


e 4. 4s., bound in cloth. The Volumes are sold separately. 
Witiuam Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Second Edition, now ready. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “My Novel,” &c. 
Originally published in “‘ Blackwood’ s Magazine.” 
Four Volumes, Post Octavo, price 2/. 2s. 
Witt Buacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In foolseap 8vo., price 6s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


TRANSLATED BY 
W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
anp THEODORE MARTIN. 


Now ready, elegantly half-bound russia, price 1. 10s.; or in green cloth, 1/. 4s., the First Volume of a 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


IN TWENTY-ONE (OR TWENTY-TWO) VOLUMES QUARTO. 
With upwards of FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, and SEVERAL THOUSANDS on WOOD. 
One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to be com pleted within Three Years. 


In this Re-issue there can be no danger of interruption in the publication of the Volumes, as Seventeen of them are 
completed, and it is fully expected that the Work will be finished in 1860, whe: ‘ 
seta, will have sn opportunity of doing so. m those who may wish to complete their 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME: 


Disssxtation I—ON THE PROGRESS OF METAPHYSICAL TIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY 
AND ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, SINCE THE REVIVAL DD. : : 
OF LETTERS IN EUROPE. BY DOUGLAS STEWART, 
Esa. 

Dissertation II—ON THE PROGRESS OF ETHICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. Br SIRJAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D., &c., WITH 
A PREFACE BY WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 
Disszrtation II]—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND CORRUP- 


Dissertations IV. & V.—ON THE PROGRESS OF MATHE 
MATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. BY PROFESSOR 
PLAYFAIR AND SIR JOHN LESLIE. 


Dissertation VI.— EXHIBITING A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE PROGRESS OF MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. BY PROFESSOR JAMES FORBES, D.C.L. 


Edinburgh : 


ApAM & CHARLES Biack; London: Srmpxin, MarsHann & Co. 





Next week will be published, Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DASENTS TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


Edinburgh : EpMonston & Dovetas. London: Hamiuron, ApAMs, & Co. 





Just published, with Maps and Plans, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
NOTES OF A CLERICAL FURLOUGH, 
SPENT CHIEFLY IN THE HOLY LAND 
BY THE REV. ROBERT BUCHANAN, D.D. 


BLACKIE & Son, Warwick Square, City, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





This day, in 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


** A tale as touching and alluring as it is simple; a tale sure to interest, whether by its sweet scencs: of path 
» continuous interest, its exquisite traits of nature, or its unaffected, unobtrusive tone of true piety.” —Literu ms 
azette, 


Artuur Hatt, Virtvr, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Shortly will be published in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


GHEOFFRY HAMLYN 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, ESQ. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





In the press. 


IS REVELATION? 
A SERIES OF SERMONS. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, LETTERS TO A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT, PREPARING PCR 
ORDERS, ON “MR. MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES.” 


BY F. D. MAURICE, M.A, 


Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


WHAT 





Wutttam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MacMILLAN & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Londen 
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NEW WORK 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 


Roadsand Conv eof Access. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty = en. 2 magma 
present and prospective. 
Former Uses ef the place. 
Relative Elevation of the District. 
Character of the Soil. 
Form or Outline of the Land. 
Aspect and Climate. : 
Existing Shelter and Furniture. 
Views to be obtained from it. 
Site and Aspect for a House. — 
Back and front Approaches to it, 


a oe 
PART Il. 
WHAT TO AVOID. 


Attempting too much. : 

Rockeries and Rustic Objects 
near the House. 5 

Much planting mmediately 
around a House. 

Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips 
of Plantation. 











nny 


In post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


E IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE (FROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO A HUNDRED 
ee aS AS re IN EXTENT), WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. ACRES 


By 


EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
‘‘The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Unsuitable Decorations. 

Tricks for Sepeicne People. 

All kinds of Eccentricity : every 
sort of Sham. 

In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 

i and complex Geometrical 

Undue Plainness. (Figures. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting 
in Le 


in > 
Kitchen Gardens in very small 
Places. 
—~—— 
PART Ill. 
WHAT TO ATTAIN. 

I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 
Simplicity. 
Intri . 
Convenience. 
Compactness. 
Snug and § yn 
Unity and Congruity. 
Connexion. 

Symmetry. 


pyar 
Gradation of Parte. 
A mt Extent. 





Confining a Place too much, Richness and Polish. 

Rendering it too exposed. Concealment of Offices and Out- 
Cutting down many large Trees. | Variety. (buildings. 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. Contrast. 


CONTENTS. 





Originality and Freshness : Modes 





Mounds and Banks. 





——= 


ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Aviaries ; Aetestan Grottoes, 


PLANS OF PLACES. 


in Worcestershire. , 
umberston, Esq., Mollington, 


A Recto: 
Pp. 6. 


Cheshire. t 

R. and T. G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 
Chester. : 

Charles Longman, Bea, Shendish, near 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. pool. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. , 

John Johnson, Esq., Runcorn, Cheshire. 

T. 8S. Hoare, Esq., Kingston, Surrey. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, - 
sham, Cheshire. 

T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near 
Lymm, Cheshire. . ' 

Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury, 
near St. Albans, Herts. 


PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR 
FIELDS. 


Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 
Edward Astley, Eaq., Roby. 


_ William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 


Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 


near Northwich, Cheshire. 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford 
House, Worcestershire. 

A Recto: en. 

Henry McConnel, Esq., Cressbrook, 
Derbyshire. 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 


Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres, near 
Thornton, Cheshire. 

John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 

Henry McConnel, Esq., Cressbrook. 





George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 
Cheshire. 

William Oxley, Esq., Mossley Hill, Aig- 
burth, near Liverpool. 

Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near 


of attaining them. Trees suited to particular styles | Lodges and Entrances, 
Expression and Tone, of buildings and places. Sea-side Gardens, 
Style and Manner, Masses of partic plants for | Town or Suburban Gardens, 
Adaptation, effect as to form and colour. Villages and Vi Gardens, 
Fitness. Shadows from Trees. Compact Combination of Paris 
Appropriation. Covered — Wire Temples, in a Place. 
Imitation of Nature. Trellises, Verandahs, and other 
Beauty. supports for Climbing plants. , 
Combination of different Princi- | Flower-beds to be led with PART IV 
ples to form a whole. low potted Evergreens in the ¥ 
winter. PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 
II. GENERAL OBJECTS. Substitutes for Grass beneath Drainage 
Economy, mm. a Levelling Hedge-rows. 
Shelter. 3 Temporary shelter. Formadion of Hoads and Wall, 
roaches to a House, i s Pr png’ 
Tennent of Walks. — or Walks and Flower Preparation of Ground for Plant 
Fences. ing and Grass. 
Outlines of Beds and Masses. IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. Dealing with the Pic 
outline of Plantations. ‘ Planting for immediate effect. 
Flowers chiefly to be in detached Park, Field, or Paddock, Time and Manner of Planting, 
beds and masses. Flower-garden. Choice of Plants and mode of 
Flower-borders. Rock or Fern Garden, obtaining them. 
Specimen plants, Rose Garden. ee rr | and Staking newly 
Undergrowth. ena planted + 
Br erErea en me pastes Bertone 
Architectural gardening, Water. in Kitchen Garden. 
III. PARTICULAR OBJECTS. Fa — suited for particular locali- 
InfluenceoflittlethingsonDesign | Green-housesandConservatories. Order in which the different 
and Execution. Kitchen Garden. rations should be peo 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND Foreground to a mountainous scene, 
PLANT-HOUSES. we .| pe... the sea or a lake. 
es oO! ting in masses, with 
taverpod. | Thomas Jonson, Esa Hatin Grange. | ip ehcrapper Saline, 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. Clusters of ting on swells and slopes. 


Octagonal Flower garden, Maidenhead. 

Samuel Job, _ Holmefield, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

Sir Edward Smythe, Bart., Acton Burnell. 

Joshua Fielden, Esq., Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. (Warri 

James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 

William Lo » Esq., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Sketch for Gothic Flower garden, 

Ditto for Tudor ditto. 

Ditto for flower plot in form of a shield. 

Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intro- 
duced into some of the beds. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 

T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
T. 8S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Architectural basins of water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. _ [ water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 





William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS. 

An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 

An imaginary place, showing general 
ye donee 

Mode of concealing offices. 

Curves in walks, and accompanying plant- 

Masses of shrubs and specimens. _[ing. 

Groups of Shrubs. 

Methods of arranging the planting on a 
lawn, so as to secure vistas. 

Terminations to straight walks. 

Flower-beds in rows. 

Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border, 

Entering a place from a high road. 

Carriage-sweeps. 

Divergence of ches from a curve. 

Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. 

Outline of a plantation on a mound. 

Reli lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front. 

Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 

Rustic Summer-houses, 

Entrances and Lodges. 

Sea-side garden. (a plantation. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES. 

Belts of plantation. 
Effect of nearness in increasing the use 

of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 
Irregular vista view of church, &c. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
Ditto through a stone Gothic arch. 
Foreground to a flattish country. 

i to @ more undulating tract. 


Also, by the sume Author, price 2s. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 





Picturesque grouping of rocks, &c. 
General picturesqueness in ground and 
Wooden rustic fences. (scenery. 
-guards, of rustic wood. 
Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
7 ba protection eo cattle. o ‘ 
tations straggling over the summi 
and down the face of a hill. 
Mode of forming terrace-walls. 
Masking changes of level at base of 
terrace walls. 
Trees that blend with Grecian architec- 
ture 


Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 
Planting groups by the margins of lakes. 
Rustic Bridges. 

Rustic Summer-houses. 

Modes of staking and supporting trees. 


SECTIONS. 
Desirable form of land, as the site for 
house and garden. 
How a walk across a lawn may be sunk, 
General modes of shaping a lawn. 
Union of lines in undulations. 
Terrace-bank, descending from the house 
platform. e 
Terraces ascending from the house. 
Treatment of sloping land along front of 
house. 
Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 
Sunk fences of various kinds. : 
Raised ground around specimens and in 
A a [plantations. 
Messrs. st’s garden at Chester. 
Forming and undulating mounds. 
Sunk foot-path on the estate of Charles 
Longman, Esq. ; 
Banks of lakes and pitching. 
Sea-side garden. 
Tile and rubble drains. 
Bed of walk. 
Lodge for catching water in walks. 
Walks and their verges. 
Fruit-tree border against wall. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. NEW NATURE-PRINTED SSAYS ; BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAT, AND 


—~—- 
In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Ws 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
W New Edition. 
“s The above are the only complete Editions of Mz. WorpswortH’s 


Works Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


A 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 


WoRDsWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. A 


New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





—_ 


Price 6s. cloth. 


Tire FARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


ew ORTe. With Preface and Notes by Witt 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 9s. cloth. 
PENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh LEdition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 5s. cloth. 
PENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
SON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
E MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
(OLERIDGE'S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 





AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS'S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated sey 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


F{n’s POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxow & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
00D’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price be. cloth. 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY. 
Sbweses moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


EATSS POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
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MESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS 

beg to announce that they are pre- 
paring for publication the following works, 
all in one uniform large octavo size, in which 
the objects will be reproduced by the novel 
and beautiful art of Nature-Printine, as 
shown in the large folio work on Ferns, 
published by them, but which is now en- 
tirely out of print. The Nature-Printed 
Illustrations will all be executed by Mr. 
Henry Brappory. 








THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE, Esq. 


This work will be completed in Four Volumes, 
price £2 2s, each. It will contain 220 Nature- 
Printed Illustrations, and 960 pages of Descriptive 
Letter-Press. The First Volume will be published 
on May 31; and the remaining volumes at 
intervals of three months until completion. 





THE BRITISH FERNS 
BY THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. 


This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
price £2 2s, each. The First Volume will be pub- 
lished on the 30th July; and the Second on the 
31st October. The Descriptive Letter-Press is the 
same as that of the folio Edition, with consider- 
able additions ; but the Nature-Printed I)lustra- 
tions, 110 in number, are entirely new. 


THE BRITISH MOSSES. 


By GEORGE LAWSON, Ph.D., 


Late Demonstrator of Botany and Vegetable Histology to 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


This work will form One Volume, containing 
about 360 pages of Descriptive Letter-Press ; and 
30 Nature-Printed Plates, representing upwards of 
200 species and varieties. It will be ready for 
publication in December. 


** Detailed Prospectuses of the alove may be 
had by application to the Publishers. Further 
particulars of the following will be duly announced. 


THE BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 





THE TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D.,F.R.8.,F.1.8., &, 





EXOTIC FERNS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S., &. 





London : 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





8. YNE, A.M., Author of 
« The Gren Lite, edden Individuals” * &e. 


INTENTS :—Plato—Characteristics of Gatien Civilisation—Wel- 

ting —Na) Lea Pag ey Prinei of Criticism—Tennyson 

his Teache ers—Mrs. Barrett Brow e— Ellis, Acton, and Currer 

* Fees og of Recent British Painting—Mr Ruskin’s System of 
‘ism, 


“They indicate the traits of mind and Beer, whi b baned renier The 
Christian Life’ so intensely suggestive and vi' it the 
sante time ch of ine acritical power seldom saatelnan rehenaie: 

= b cape . ee candid appreciation, and fin comprehen! 


- «Such a a work would suffice L setts the character o' 
The essays on Wellington a: eon, to mention none ot 
of a very high order. . . — 7 planet lessions of thinking, 
— of analysis, patterns of moral delineation, of no — 
excellence. The same observations apply to the other 
= — and the Arts are singularly beautiful. fale briniak 
crit 


bin 3 Ng 


* Edinburgh and London : Jamzs Hoac & Sons. 





Just published, price 12s., demy 8vo. cloth lettered. 


OCAL ETYMOLOGY : a Derivative Dictionary 


of 17 aaa Names. Ky RICHARD STEPHEN CHAR- 
NOCK, F.S. 


Se cuaine complled."—Zeeminer. 
London: Hoviston & Waicut, 65, Paternoster Row. 





ARR’S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON OF 


BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY, 10s. 6d. 
“ The = motes for refe ,and il are here 
p ito a form d 
ex rience of man = enables t me 0 state that I know of no work 
to be compared with st for ness and mJ R. 
Major, D.D. 


CARR'S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“A very clear, impartial, and complete Compendium.”—Dean 


Liddell, 
CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 











CARR'S 


Second Edition. 4s. 6d 
London: Simrxin, MarsHaty, & Co. 





On the 24th of March will be published, Part I. price 1s. of 


OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 


HISTORY. This new and original work, the production of 
that very popular expounder of the works of nature, the Rev. re 
WOOD, author of “ Common Objects of the Sea-shore,” &., will 


sure to satisfy the lovers of science by its profound know ledge, and 
by its perfect accuracy of delineation, while it will charm the 
number of readers, who seek for entertainment combined with 
—— by the amusing anecdotes with which its pages will 
abou 

The text will be enriched by some of the most exquisite Illustra- 
tions that have — adorned the productions of the English press. 
The great talents of Wor, Harvey, Harrison Weir, Coceman, &c. 3 
have been laid under requisition to produce sketches worthy of th 

subject, all of which are to be drawn expressly for this work ; ond’ tn 
order that amp! Nima e may be done to these di 8, — execution 
has be sow confided to the skilful hands of Darzieu Broru 
LEeDGE’s Natural Hisrory will be completed in Forty- - 
Monthly Parts, at One ayo Be each, and wih contain more 
1400 yy each Sixteen Parts will form a volume, js 
prising a distinct and co’ soe ‘division of Natural History. 

‘The Publishers rely confidently on a ublic —— in a 
undertakin, Ay om which they have emba: many thousands “of 
pounds, an ich, whether in — of ite literary character, or 
the superb style in which it will printed and illustrated, they 
have resolved shall be unequalled for excellence 

They beg to notify to the trade, throughout the kingdom, that 
specimens can be had on applic: ation to them. 


London: Rovtreper, Warnes, & Rovrteper, Farringdon Street. 





In square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 
Every Volume illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates. 


| LOVELL REEVES POPULAR NATURAL 


IiISTORIES. 
1. British Birds’ Eggs. Laishley. | 13. 


2. British Crustacea. Adam | 
White. }1 


The Aduexiam. G. B. Sow- 
men mg f 8. 
Mollusca. ary Roberts. 


3. Greenhouse Botany. Catlow. 1). pn} Kotany. A. Catlow. 

4. Field Botany. A. Catlow. | 16. Eeonomie Botany. Archer. 

5. Geography of Plants. Dr. | 17. British Ferns. T. Moore 
Daubeny. 18. British Lichens. ‘Lindsay. 

6. British Mosses. R.M. Stark. | 19. F ee Geology. J. B. Jukes. 

7. art Dr. B. Seemann, | 20. Z “an tes. Dr. Landsbo 
*.L.8. } 

8. —— Sea - Weeds. Dr. | 21. Britich Entomology. M. £. 

ndsborough. | Catlow. 

9. Brith Conchology. G. B. 22. Birds. Adam White. 
Sowerby. 23. Scripture Zoology. 
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Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India. 
Being Bextracts from the Letters of the 
ee Major W. 8S. R. Hodson, B.A., Trinity | 
Gollege, Cambridge, First Bengal Buro- | 
van Fusiliers, Commandant of Hodson’s 
orse. Including a Personal Narrative | 
of the Siege of Delhi, and Capture of the 
¢. and Prinees. Edited by his Brother, | 
the Rev. G. H. Hodson, M.A., Fellow of | 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Parker.) 
very reader of “Tom Brown” remembers | 
the e where the two boys wait by the 
milestone to have their customary spirt 
alongside of the Tallyho. Away they go 
along the footpath, keeping up with the 
horses: “ the first a light, clean-made fellow 
ing on springs, the other stout and round- | 
ealdered, labouring in his pace, but going 
as dogged as a bull-terrier.” That springy 
one would sometimes “run over, after second 
lesson, to Dunchurch to see the North War- | 
wickshire, or give himself a pipe-opener to | 
Iatterworth and back between callings over, | 
till the doctor vowed he would injure his | 
heart.” He had something more, too, of | 
good and serviceable qualities, besides this 
of being sound in wind and limb. He was | 
transferred by Arnold’s particular direction 
tothe house of the present Bishop of Cal- | 
cutta, in which there were then no preposi- | 
tors; and we have Dr. Cotton’s own | 
assurance of his first-rate administrative | 
ity. “The democrats had got their | 
master ;” but “the régime was wise, firm, 
and kind, and the house was happy and 
prosperous.” The boy that was counted 
worthy to be a coadjutor of Arnold and of | 
Cotton became, as a man, the intimate and | 
valued friend of Sir Henry Lawrence, and | 
a active fellow-worker with him; and won | 
opinions which are beyond all promotion 
from Sir John Lawrence, from Herbert | 
Bdwardes, from Anson, Barnard, Wilson, | 
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Wheeler, Currie, Johnstone, and, in short, 
from every superior officer without exception 
who had occasion to put work into his 
hands, and to see him do it. To the Asiatics 
he was “Burra Serai-wallah,” “Great in 
battle;” and several years after his work under 
General Wheeler in the Punjab, it was found 
that the Sikh mothers still used his name as 
athreat of terror to their children. When at | 
last his noble life was taken away in its prime 
by the chance shot of a lurking Sepoy, it was a 
worthy legacy that he left to the sorrowing 
affection of his friends, and to his country’s 
memory of him. He had done the things he | 
had to do, great and small alike, with an 
activity, energy, and intelligence that were 
aided and made more bright by a spotless 
personal gallantry, the “ spirit of a paladin 
of old.” Whether it were performing the 
ctions of architect and master of the 
Works to the “ Lawrence Asylum,” or making 
aroad from Lahore to the Sutlej, or winning 
and governing large tracts of the Punjab 
re its annexation, or drilling the recruits | 
% a simple lieutenant after it had been | 
annexed ; if we read of him as commanding | 
the noble Guide Corps, or raising his own 
gulars, the celebrated “ Hodson’s Horse,” 


of Humayoon,—we find always the same 








admirable spectacle of an unfailing nerve 
carrying out the thoughts of a clear head and 
the suggestions of a kind and loyal heart. 
Such was Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. His 
“Twelve Years of Indian Life” were re- 
warded by many thanks from the govern- 
ment whose servant he was, and by a 
brevet-majority ; so that it was perhaps well 
that he had early determined to work for 
duty only. But the unchecked tears of Sir 
Colin over his grave and the expression of 
national regret embodied in the Times’ 
“leader,” were rewards which transcend, as 
his real worth did, all that is merely palpable 
and calculable in recompense. Cwm illo quis 
neget actum esse preeclare 7 

William S. R. Hodson was third son of the 
Rev. George Hodson, sometime Archdeacon 
of Stafford, and was born at Maisemore 
Court, near Gloucester, in 1821. Liveliness 
and quickness of observation were his most 
notable qualities as a boy, and at fifteen he 
was sent to Rugby, where we have seen that 
he acquitted himself well. Boating and other 
athletic amusements had a great charm for 
him while resident at Trinity, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree in 1844. A con- 
stitutional tendency to headache stood in 
the way alike of a place in the honour-lists 
and of the prospect of any profession in- 
volving sedentary work. He therefore 
obtained a commission in the Guernsey 
Militia, which he held until he sailed for 
India in the following year. On parting, 
General Napier, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
bore this testimony to his character: 


‘“‘T think he will be an acquisition to any 
service. His education, his ability, his zeal to 
make himself acquainted with military matters, 
gave me the greatest satisfaction during his 
service with the militia.” 

Within two months after his arrival he | 
saw active service in the Sutlej campaign, | 
although as yet without a regular appoint- | 
ment. He found this first campaign, coming 
as it did “fresh and early” in his military 
career, a useful dispeller of false notions and 
young imaginations, and a good preparatory 
discipline towards the solution of that hard 
problem, how to “do your own business at 
the same time that you study to be quiet.” | 
He had some narrow escapes in these first | 
days of fighting, escapes that were to be 
multiplied a hundredfold before his work 
was done. Almost the first shot he saw 
fired killed the man who stood next him: 
and the instant afterwards he was staggered 
by a ball from a frightened Sepoy behind 
him, which grazed his cheek and blackened 
his face with the powder. Soon after he 
received a flesh wound from a shell in the 


another shell, and then by the explosion of a 
mine. At the close of his first campaign in 
which he had smelt powder to some purpose, 
he got his appointment to the Ist Fusiliers, 
and was happy to find himself eighth second 
lieutenant at twenty-five years of age. Now 
it was that his common sense, aided no 
doubt by old Rugby training and wakened 
by the rubs of the camp, saved him from 
that invidious position which his superior 
age and attainments might have led him 
unconsciously to occupy, but for those 
restraining influences. His relative, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Thomason, had appre- 


or helping some fainting gunner on the bat- | hended some annoyance for him from this 
teries before Delhi, or capturing the old king, | quarter, but wrote home to the Archdeacon 


and afierwards compelli 


the unconditional | that he was much pleased to find that young 


Surrender of the princes in the sacred tomb | Hodson’s prudent exertions had been com- 








letely successful. In the summer of 1846 
e met a friend, whose warm and unvarying 
interest in his fortunes exercised a most 
important influence upon the young soldier's 
career. This was Sir Henry Lawrence, at 
that time a newly-made colonel and C.B. 
Here is Sir Henry’s first mention of him: 


“T brought up with me from Subathoo a fine 
young fellow, by name Hodson, son of the Arch- 
deacon of Stafford. He is now (10 p.m.) sleeping 
in my little office-room, where I am writing. 
Thomason recommended him to me, and I have 
seldom met with so promising a young fellow. 
He left the native branch of the army at the 
expense of some steps, because he did not like 
the conduct of the Sepoys. He was for four years 
with Dr. Arnold, and two in the sixth form under 
his eye. He speaks most affectionately of him. 
I will try to get leave for him for a month to 
accompany me to Lahore and Jummoo in October. 
I get a good deal of help from Hodson, 
who works willingly and sensibly.” 

It was by the interest of this powerful 
friend that he was appointed second in 
command to the famous Guide Corps in 
October, 1847, some time after his superin- 
tending the works of the “ Lawrence 
Asylum.” Friend and foe would alike 
admit that a fitter man for the special duties 
of this corps could not have been found. 
Involving, as it did, constant locomotion and 
plenty of work both for head, nerve, and 
body, this appointment qualified the active 
soldier to perfection for his place at the head 
of the Intelligence Department, in which 
capacity his operations have become matter 
of history. His services in actually winning 
and governing the Punjab before the annex- 
ation won for him the emphatic thanks of 
the Governor-General. The following is a 
good specimen exploit : 

“On the morning of the 21st I left his camp, and 
pushed on some ten miles to a place on the straight 
road to Kulallwala, Here was a fort belonging 
to a doubtful Sirdar, and I determined to get 
possession of it if possible. I had with me only 
100 men, and the enemy was only eight miles off 


| with 4000—rabble, to be sure, and fellows who 


have no heart for fighting; but the odds were 
great, and it was necessary to put a bold face on 
matters. I therefore ‘boned’ the Chief’s two 
confidential servants, who were in his dwelling- 


, house outside the fort, and taking one on each side 


of me, walked up to the gateway and demanded 
admission ; they hesitated and made excuses. I 
significantly hinted that my two companions should 
be responsible if a shot was fired ; the stout Sikh 
heart failed, and I was admitted. My proceeding 
was justified, and rendered most opportune by the 
discovery that the garrison were preparing muni- 
tions of war, mounting guns, and looking saucy. 
I turned them out by the same means as I had 
gained admittance, viz., by hinting that if any 
resistance was made the headmen by my side 


| were doomed.” 
leg; and was twice knocked down, first by | 


All this, however, could not prevent his 
falling to the simple position he had before 
occupied, as soon as the annexation took 
place ; and in 1849 he was transferred to 
the civil department as Assistant Com- 
missioner. Here, too, he won golden 
opinions, though the pen never fitted his 
hand so well as the sword. After a tour in 
Cashmere and Thibet with Sir Henry Law- 
rence, he was appointed personal assistant 
tothe Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States 
at the latter end of 1850; but on the break- 
ing out of the Burmese war in 1852 we find 
lim expecting to rejoin his regiment. It 
was at fis time, shortly after his marriage,* 
that the command of the Guides fell vacant, 


* To Susan, da 





hter of Capt. C. Henry, R.N., and 
widow of John Mitford, Esq., of Exbury, Hants. They 
were married Jan 5, 1852. 
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and that Hodson from among a crowd 
of aspirants was chosen to the post. It is 
not necessary to enter into the question 
of his temporary removal from this corps in 
, up to which time his Indian life 


the year 1 
had been one of almost uninterrupted pro- 
sperity and hard work. It is enough to say 
that, starting within twenty-four 
his appointment to undertake a protracted 
campaign on the left bank of the Indus, he 
never had an opportunity of a regular audit 
with his predecessor in reference to the regi- 
mental accounts. This circumstance was 
laid hold of by some of those enemies which 
his well-merited elevation had necessarily 
made for him; and, notwithstanding that 
an inspection of his accounts was all he 
desired, and that such an inspection when at 
last it took place did prove completely and 
entirely satisfactory, yet official inertness 
and other causes so protracted the pro- 
ceedings, that the great crash of the Mee- 


rut outbreak found him consulting General 


Anson at Simla, and meditating a journey 


.of two thousand five hundred miles to Cal- 


cutta in the hottest season of the year 
to seek a personal interview with Lord 
Canning. The outbreak came; and with it 
such a completeness of restitution as seldom 
injured man obtained before. Six weeks 
after the date of that interview, Lieutenant 
Hodson was actually commanding in the 
field, before the walls of Delhi, by General 
Barnard’s special request, the very corps 
of Guides from which he had been un- 
justly ousted, but which recognised in him 
its fit and proper leader in the hour of action 
and of peril. Nothing separated him again 
from this gallant regiment, until he was 
called upon to perform a service which re- 
flected even greater honour on him than 
this enviable command, namely, the raising 
of his own Irregular Cavalry, ‘ Hodson’s 
Horse,” as it soon came to be named,— 
a section of the service which has since been 
constituted a brigade, consisting of a first, 
second, and third regiments, all bearing the 
same honoured name. Of his heroic conduct 
before the walls of Delhi we have no intention 
of attempting an account. His letters to 
Mr. Hodson, though never written for the 
public eye, have been rightly judged to be a 
great accession to the public stock of informa- 
tion. But they defy abridgement, for while 
they are so admirably written as to constitute 
an excellent and consecutive narrative, every 
letter has its own special point of interest. 
We will content ourselves with a few brief 
extracts from the letters of others, which will 
make it easily understood how “ Hodson’s 
face was like sunshine” (throughout the 
weary siege which he would have ended so 
much earlier), “breaking through the dark 
clouds of despondency and gloom that would 
settle down occasionally on all but a few 
brave hearts.” 

The following recollections are from the 
pen of an officer who had often fought by his 
side : 

‘*The way Hodson used to work was quite 
miraculous. He was a slighter man and lighter 
weight than I am. Then he had that most 


ours of 


A beautiful swordsman, he never failed +o kill his 
man ; and the way he used to play with the most 
brave and furious of these rebels was perfect. I 
fancy I see him now, smiling, laughing, ing 
most fearful blows, as calmly as if he were brushing 
off flies, calling out all the time, ‘ Why, try again, 
now,’ ‘ What’s that?’ ‘Do you call yourself a 
swordsman ?’ &c. 

‘The way that in a pursuit he used to manage 
his hog spear was miraculous. It always seemed 
to me that he bore a charmed life, and so the 
enemy thought. 

‘*His judgment was as great as his courage, 
and the heavier the fire or the greater the 
difficulty, the more calm and reflecting he 
became.” 


Apropos of his personal powers is a passage 
of arms which occurred in his early days 
(1848) on the banks of the Ravee. It was a 
combat with an Akhalee or fanatic, one of a 
strong party who were yielding before a 
handful of Hodson’s men. Seeing four of his 
“sowars”’ beaten off by this ‘Akhalee, a fine 
undaunted fellow, he went at him without 
loss of time, fearing that one of his men 
might fall a victim. The fellow came at him 
like a tiger, and closed uttering wild yells, 
and accompanying each yell with a terrible 
blow of his tulwar. Hodson guarded the 
three or four first: but could not get a fair 
cut in return, owing to the man’s close 
proximity to his horse’s rein. At last he 
pressed on the Akhalee so closely in his turn, 
that the tulwar struck foul. In an instant 
Hodson caught it backhanded, wrenched it 
away, and cut down his enemy with the 
free hand, with no further injury than a 
severe cut across the fingers. Here is an 
extract which speaks of the general tenour of 
his life during the siege: 

‘*He has wonderful tact in getting information 
out of the natives, and divining the movements of 
the enemy. He is scarcely out of the saddle day or 
night, for not only has he to lead his regiment 
and keep the country clear, but being a wal 
officer, he is always on the move to gain news of 
the progress of affairs, and acts and intentions of 
the enemy. 

‘*Even when he might take rest he will not, 
but will go and help work at the batteries, and 
expose himself constantly, in order to relieve 
some fainting gunner or wounded man.” 


The natural consequence of such conduct 
appeared in the veneration with which the 
men regarded him : 


‘In the camp at Delhi, when the incessant 
fatigue to which the soldiers were exposed forbade 
the strict enforcement of the continual salute, it 
was remarked that Hodson never passed down the 
lines without every man rendering to him that 
mark of respect. The soldiers loved him as their 
own. ‘There goes that ere Hodson,’ said a 
drunken soldier as he cantered down the lines ; 
‘he’s sure to be in everything: he'll get shot, I 
know he will, and I’d a deal rather be shot 
myself ; we can't do without him.’” 


We will only add a few words from one 
of a series of papers on the 1st Fusiliers. 
They appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine: 


‘Then fell one of the bravest in the Indian 





| 


| 


army, an officer whose name has been brought too 
often before the public by those in high command 
to need my humble word in praise. There was 


valuable gift, of being able to get peg sleep | not a man before Delhi who did not know Hodson ; 


on horseback. Ihave been out with him al 


night | always active, always cheery, it did one’s heart 


following and watching the ome when he has | good to look at his face, when all felt how critical 
te 


gone off dead asleep, waking up a! 


| 


r an hour as | was our position. 


Ask any soldier who was the 


fresh as a lark ; whereas, if I went to sleep in the _ bravest man before Delhi, who most in the saddle, 


saddle, the odds were I fell off on my nose. 


| 


who foremost ? and nine out of ten in the Infantry 


‘*He was the very perfection of a ‘free-lance,’ | will tell you Hodson, in the Artillery as many 


and such an Intelligence officer ! 
know what the rebels had for dinner in Delhi. 

‘In a fight he was glorious. 
a good hard skrimmage he was as happy as a king. 


He used to | will name Tombs. 


‘*T once heard one of the Fusiliers say, ‘When- 


If there was only ever I sees Captain Hodson go out, I always prays 


was not only in the field that Hodson was tsi, 
valued, his head was as active as his lene 
strong, and I feel sure, when we who knew in 
heard of his death, not one but felt that there 

@ vacancy indeed in our ranks.” be 


The splendidly graphic account of the 
capture of the princes, from the 
the heroic Lieutenant Macdowell, jg Pe 
too long for quotation. It is a master 
piece of descriptive power. This noble 
young officer, Hodson’s right hand man, Wag 
mortally wounded at Shumshabad on Jay, 
27th, 1858, and on March 12th, while enter. 
ing Lucknow with Lord Clyde, his 
chief followed him. A stray shot, 4 
Sepoy concealed ina dark room adjoining the 
Begum’s Palace, took away that invaluable 
life. The ball entered the right side of the 
chest, passing out behind: and the hemo. 
rrhage carried him off within twenty-foty 
hours. 

It is a fitting memorial that his brother 
has raised over him. Taste and ju 
we had a right to expect from a Fellowof 
Trinity. But to these have been added 
cisely that manliness and that good senge 
which Major Hodson would most have desired 
that his biographer should possess. 
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It is with great pleasure that we hail every 
fresh publication of the correspondence of 
eminent public men, and this not less for its 
intrinsic interest than for the sake of the 
division of labour which it promotes. Our 
historians have already become too much of 
biographers, and our biographers too much 
of historians. Formerly, no doubt, they 
fell into the opposite extreme ; but the re 
action has in our opinion gone quite far 
enough. Clio in her easy chair is an amusing 
old lady, no doubt, but she is apt to wander, 
and to sacrifice truth to smartness. So that 
on the whole we rather feel a fondness for 
that much abused phrase, “the dignity of 
history,” and some degree of titude 
towards all those whose labours pi keep 
her within her legitimate boundaries. Of 
such a character are the labours of Mr. 
EBS and even had they no other merit, 
we think this would have been quite enough 
to entitle them to our applause. 

The authors of the correspondence con- 
tained in the present volume were the cele- 
brated Marquis of Halifax, “the Trimmer,’ 
and Henry Savile, his brother, English envoy 
at Paris in the reign of Charles II. The 
first letter in the series bears date 1661, 
and the last 1689, and the topics they dis- 
cuss are, as may well be conceived, of the 
most curious and miscellanegus character. 
The chances of a European war, the last 
court scandal, and the quality of the Lincoln- 
shire ale, are all to be found in these . 
The brothers open their hearts to one another 
with perfect frankness. Henry rallies George 
on his success with a certain fair _lady— 
George retaliates by an allusion to Harry's 
last drinking-bout. And so, with humorous 
ct, of reformation and sarcastic recom- 
mendations of piety, the correspondence 
jogs merrily on, till either the gravity of the 
public events then in transaction, or, what 18 
more probable, the serious illness of the 





for him, for he is sure to be in danger.’ Yet it 


younger writer, brought it to a close. 
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Naw Szsres. 
whe No. $8.—Masox 19, 1350. § 
19, eo, f : 
an The subjects which a correspondence of this 
ras toy | character may be expected to illustrate are 
and wy | obviously, in the main, three—politics, cha- 
1eW him , and manners. In the first, these 
1eTe Way are less copious than Mr. Cooper’s 
preface would have led us to anticipate. In 
of the § the two latter they are abundantly fertile. 
a | Henry Savile was in Paris during two of 
Is far § the most pane ge“ naniceaagg id his 
Naster. h, i.e. the treaty of Nimeguen, 1678-79, 
noble | and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
in, wag | Of the first, we find very little said in his 
n Jan, | correspondence with his brother, and even 
enter. — that little is unimportant. The explanation 
plas of this may be either that Savile, as brother 
rom a of the marquis, then out of favour at the 
ing the ish court, and never in much esteem at 
iluable f the French ‘one, was not deeply trusted in 
of the § the matter; or else that his silence is only 
mo- | another proof of the family virtue of dis- 
y-fotr — cretion, of which we find ample proof in 
these pages. His observations on the Edict 
rother — of Nantes, however, are more interesting and 
ent § display in a eae Sent the political saga- 
low of city, sense, and kindness, which seem to 
d pre- have been characteristic of him. The date 
Sense of the following is 1681: 
esired “ Wee have lawes of auntient date actually in 
force ech Cathes, and were never yet 
vigorously in execution ; these people have 
ative lawes in theire favour, as positively 
from e for the persecution of them, notwith- 
» and standing the guarenty of a foreigne prince; a 
4 body ag are “ier. Ba = 3 - 
é fe e governement ; the whole y 0 
I. W these are in perfect obedience, and have been soe 
the ally serviceable to this very King that in 
one of his edicts hee dos himselfe owne the crowne 
very upon his _ to spe > reps in the last civill 
warr; soe that this ought to bee noe very pre- 
ce of Talent inder the Ki adi 
; : argument to hinder the King from pleading 
its ff theire cause, espeacially when in all humane 
fos see ga his foreigne and domestick con- 
ur eemes would receave new life from an avow'd pro- 
oe | Lerch o — beg om in Europe ; a station 
n ‘Allmighty has soe long offer'd to his family, 
they and would noe doubt upon soe sound a bottome 
2 Te. make him flourishe equally with a great prede- 
» far cessour of his owne, who found this the onely way 
sing to bee quiett in her life and glorious after it. 
de Now, should his Maj‘y* circumstances admitt of 
that these Measures, were not the seman method to 
4 begin with a declaration to all Europe in Frenche 
y of Latin to offer countenance and encouragement 
ie toall such as receaving prejudice from the pro- 
tu fession of the Prot. Rel. in any other countryes 
keep could come and harbour themselves in his? The 
Of effect of this would bee that noe restrictions what- 
Mr. Soever would hinder these people from goeing to 
erit, who submitt to theire miseryes heer for want 
yugh ye of not finding as great elsewhere ; 
€ misrepresentations given by some ill 
con: ol ed present posture of our affaires make 
Je e ballance, who would flye into England 
om a ro va ere they should bee 
. Teceaved there. have formerly urged upon 
Te the same subject to one of your predecessours the 
661 number of Frenche seamen of this religion, theire 
ais ingnesse and easynesse of transportation, the 
ais- rable number of wealthy people ready with 
> fod eee to come over to you; nay, I had once 
med Save pe upon good encouragement I could re- 
alk em) prepared a body of men y* should 
oln- ve brought you the manufacture of sayle cloathe 
: Soe much wanted in England ; but all this was 
ws Upon the hopes of a bill of naturalization, which 
mnge see unfortunately fayling lessen’d my credit with 
y— ike toa as my hopes of doeing a considerable 
, e nation.” 
Ty $ ROG 
rous On the subject of the Popish Plot, Henry 
om- | @ither was, or affected to be, a sound Pro- 
nce testant, notwithstanding that the execu- 
* tion of ye Romanists et England pro- 
is | - & furor against this country in 
the | France, something akin to the feelings 
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recently expressed by the French colonels. 
In a letter to his brother, dated July 5, 
1689, he speaks of “the horrid imper- 
tinence and obstinacy of all here as to the 
unbelief in our plot.” But it is difficult not 
to think that the shrewd and cool-headed 
envoy was laughing in his sleeve as he 
penned these words, which might perhaps 
have been intended for other eyes as well 
as his to whom they were addressed. There 
was a time when belief in the plot was neces- 
“7 to a public man’s safety in England; 
and Halifax, suspected of lukewarmness, to 
say the least of it, in religious matters, 
_— be very well pleased to show so loyal 
and zealous an effusion from one of his 
family. 

The characters of the two brothers are 
seen with great clearness in these pages. 
Both had a large allotment of the business- 
like talent, but in George this was combined 
with the higher qualities which make a 
statesman; while in Henry it was evidently 
united with a taste for coarser pleasures, of 
which we find little trace in Halifax. Nor, 
though discreet enough for an ordinary man, 
does he seem to have always come up to his 
brother’s standard of prudence, as we find 
him rebuked on more than one occasion for 
speaking and writing too freely of both the 
ladies and gentlemen of his acquaintance. 
“A little breaking out over a bottle of wine,” 
says the Viscount, “is not impossible, 
but,” &c. &. That a bottle of wine had at all 
times its charms for our jovial envoy is 
clear from numerous passages. In 1678 he 
writes to his uncle Sir William Coventry 
from Paris, “These I hope are the charms 
that have prevailed with me to remember 
(that is, to trouble) you oftener than I am 
apt to do other of my friends whose buttery- 
hatch is not so open, and who call for 
tea, instead of pipes and bottles after 
dinner; a base unworthy Indian practice, 
and which I must ever admire your most 
Christian family for not admitting.” Would 
that Sir William’s example had been able 
to check the spread of this degenerate prac- 
tice! But now, alas, tea knocks impartially 
at the dining-room doors, both of kings and 

oor men, before the first bottle is out. 

lsewhere, writing from Newarke, our Envoy | 
says he has been “so continually drunk since 
Thursday last, that he has had no time to | 
write either to London or Rufford.” It is | 
but fair to add, however, that the period 
was election time, and that Newarke, though | 
only enfranchised as late as 1667, “at once | 
fell into all the good old ways of other and | 
more ancient boroughs.” In 1687 we find | 
him regretting that his nephew, Lord George | 
Savile, was not sufficient y inclined to these | 
frailties. Of the other kind of immorality | 
we find little trace in Henry himself, unless | 
his continued intimacy with a certain Lady | 
Scroope be thought suspicious. But as Mr. | 
Cooper has given us no account of her per- | 
sonal appearance or age, our curiosity remains 
unsatisfied. | 

The character of the Marquis as com- | 
monly handed down to us is confirmed in 
every particular by these epistles. Posterity 
has considerably modified the judgments | 
— upon him both by Bishop Burnet and 

ing James, the former of whom denied 
that he was a Christian, while the latter | 
asserted that he was “an atheist and a, 
republican.” That in days when a parlia- | 
mentary monarchy was unknown, Halifax | 
should have been a republican in theory is 





, not surprising, and he was very probably | 
| disgusted with the religious zealots who | 


constituted the débris of the old Puritan 


party. But he was not what the words 
atheist and republican mean now. His 
skin 


jokes at the expense of religion are onl 
deep, and display rather the contempt he felt 
for fis calumniators than any more reprehen- 
sible feeling. Occasionally, however, we detect 
an almost Swift-like sneer at the religious 
airs which Harry was giving himself among 
the Parisians, reminding us at times of Steele 
and his Christian hero. 

In politics, to judge from the plain sense 
of words, Halifax was certainly what we 
should now call unprincipled, though he 
makes considerable vaunts of his honesty : 

‘* And, though I agree with you this is not an 
age for a man to follow the strict morality of 
better times, yet sure mankind is not yet so 
debased but that there will ever be found some 
few men who will scorn to join in concert with 
the publick voice, when it is not well grounded ; 
and even that popular fury which may now blow 
in my face will perhaps with a little patience not 
only abate, but turn against these very men that 
now appear against me.” 

‘*That an honest man is a very scurvy calling 
I agree with you ; but having used it so long I do 
not know how to change, but must be content to 
keep to it with all its hazards and inconveniences. 
By what you say concerning my late friends, I 
find a statesman hath as much charity out of 
interest as a Christian hath from his religion, and 
is as easily reconciled to his enemies whenever the 
scene changeth, and that it suiteth well with his 
affairs. I confess I, who am slow to anger, when 
I am once thoroughly injured, am apt enough to 
retain it, not so far as to revenge myself, but only 
to remember, and not easily to trust again.” 

Yet, how are we to reconcile the high tone 
here taken with the following frank exhor- 
tation : 

‘* Will you not let a man that is grown famous 
for giving ill councell send you this short piece of 
advice, which in this changeable time is not to 
declare yourself too positively of any party. I do 
not mean to unfix your Protestantship ; in that 
be as firm as you please, but in problems of state, 
where men may or may not be in the right, do not 
deserve the good opinion of one side so entirely as 
to forfeit your credit with the other. When you 
and I meet I can confirm this doctrine by an 
instance that you will not disallow.” 

There are, however, two considerations 
which should induce us to qualify the harsh 
construction that we might at first sight 
place upon such language. The first is that 
down to the middle of the reign of George 
I. statesmen were placed in a widely 
different position from anything they have 
known since. They played for a higher 
stake, and the risk was proportionably 
greater. Absolute authority, opportunities 
of amassing enormous wealth, and pro- 
viding for an army of retainers and parasites 
were on the one hand—on the other, exile or 
the block. A man who was playing this 
perilous game could never feel his head 
quite safe upon his shoulders, and every 
man drawn within the vortex of politics at 
all was almost obliged to play it. At least he 
ran a very good chance of paying an equal 
penalty if unlucky, whatever game he played, 
whether ambition or patriotism. The neces- 
sity of keeping well with all parties assumes 
under these circumstances a different as 
from that which the same kind of conduet 
inevitably wears now. Secondly, we must 
remember that politics in the reign of 
Charles II. was a different occupation from 
politics in the reign of George III. The 
noblemen and gentlemen who struggled for 
place and power during those five-and 
twenty years were all pretty well agreed on 
what we now call political principles. There 
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might be here and there a speculative repub- 
lican like Halifax and Sidney, but for the most 
part they kept their opinions to themselves ; 
and at all events the ministerial struggles of 
the’ period never hinged upon such ques- 
tions. There were no great constitutional 
changes on the tapis, which divided men off 
into two great political parties. A states- 
man who opposed the Exclusion Bill might 
be no friend to arbitrary measures; the 
supporter of arbitrary measures might 
be a sincere enemy to Rome; but all 
agreed that the church and monarchy were | 
to continue, that the aristocracy were the | 
proper assessors of the Sovereign, and that | 
all the privileges of birth and rank were to | 
be sustained. On foreign politics alone had 
we any divisions resembling the party di- 
visions of the present day, and here Halifax 
seems. to have held a steadier course. But 
domestic politics were more a question of 
rsons than of principles; and viewed by this 
ight, the advice of the Earl to his brother 
becomes hardly, if at all, unwarrantable. 

In all that touched his private affairs he 
was equally cautious and managing. He 
dealt much in annuities and reversions; and 
some of Savile’s letters to him on these 
subjects read like those of the well-known 
“ go-between” who introduces the spend- 
thrift to his “friend in the city.” Among 
Halifax’s customers was “Jack Churchill,” 
who bought of him an annuity of 5001. a year, 
with 5,000/. which the Duchess of Cleveland 
had given him, for what service is not 
recorded. In June, —77, Harry writes to 
his brother that Sir Edward Bathe, a man 
he has no acquaintance with, but “ who is 
eminent for keeping one of the players,” 
wishes for an annuity of 400I. at nine years’ 

urchase, he being 26 years of age. We find, 
rom the same passage, that nine years’ pur- 
chase were his lordship’s usual terms. At p. 
58 we hear of his buying a reversion from Lord 
Middlesex. At p. 63 Captain Withe, “aged 
forty-seven, with a wife of the same age, wants 
an annuity of 200/. a-year on their joint lives 
for 1500/.,” and at p. 65 we find him bid- 
ding another 1001. rather than deal with any- 
body else. Halifax, according to this, does 
not seem to have shown any special indul- 
gence to his friends, which is perhaps, on 
the whole, a prudent maxim to observe, 
though the world will never cease to 
abuse it. 

One of the most interesting passages in 
this correspondence is that relating to the 
marriage between Lord Eland, Halifax’s 
eldest son, and a daughter of the Marquis 
De la Tour. The match was proposed to 
him by his brother while residing im Paris, 
in a letter stating that the young lady was 
fourteen years of age, very pretty, and had a 
fortune of 25,000/., to which the Marquis 
replied as follows: 

“T come now to your second letter, which is 
upon a very kind subject, there being nothing I 
have in my prospect to please me so much as the 
settling your nephew to his own satisfaction and 
the advantage of our family. The proposal you 
make is in this respect tempting, that by furnish- 
ing me with a considerable sum in present I may 
be enabled to give a large and liberal allowance, 
without which a young man married in this age 
liveth with such straitness that it begetteth un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction, and from thence flow 
a thousand inconveniences, of which we have 
almost as many examples as there are marriages, 
whilst the father is living ; but on the other side, 





there are many objections to be made, as first the 
alliance, though very honourable, is of no manner | 
of use or support to an English family. Then ' 
their way of treating about portions is very 





different from ours ; the husband generally hath 
only the use, and the principal is to go to the 
pos Tosa But more than all this, in the age we 
live in, and considering our sky looketh very 
changeable, and that we do not know what kind 
of weather we may have, the argument of alliance 
may grow much stronger, and it may so happen 
that in a shuffling and a distracted time, your 
nephew may by a wise and reasonable choice, by a 
thing well timed, do a great deal towards the pre- 
servation of his family, if the times be such as to 
require it. I confess this amongst other argu- 
ments hath ever made me theless pressing upon 
him to marry, and, though it might be more con- 
venient for me at present that he should bring me 
a portion, yet in my own thoughts I give the pre- 
ference to that method which may be most advan- 
tageous to him and his family.” 

The marriage, however, took place four 
years after the date of this letter, when 
the bride was consequently eighteen, and 
the bridegroom twenty-four. She died with- 
out children ten years afterwards, having 
survived her husband six years. 

Of the general manners of the period we 
get numerous interesting and picturesque 
glimpses—as for instance :. 

‘My L* Windsor is gone into Worcestershire ; 
his son is hourly expected from Paris. His neice, 
Mrs. Colombine, is marry’d to one Mr. Marberry, 
who has 1,200/. per ann. in Cheshire; but the 
method she took in it was something extraordinary; 
for she suffer’'d herself to be lugg’d out of her 
coach at ten of clock at night, and thrust into a 
hackney which gallop’d towards Kensington with 
ten horsemen with swords drawn, she crying 
murder all the while; but before she came to 
Knightsbridge she consented to return and marry 
quietly : so that an hour after her aunt had been 
with me the next morning, to get all the ports 
stopt to discover this ravisher, she sent for her to 
come and see her in bed with her dear husband, 
and is found to have been consenting from the 
beginning, and play’d this trick only to avoid 
further engaging her fortune, as she had already 
done something at the importunity of this aunt, 
who is now wholly defeated, and ready to hang 
herself.” 


And: 


““Yesterday my young L! Gerrard of Bromley, 
about fifteen years old, going with his mother to 
see new Bedlam, was so crouded by prentices that 
took the Whitson holidays to see the same shew, 
that he drew his sword, run one into the body 
who had first given his 1*sP a blow in the face. 
This bred so great a tumult that they were thought 
his 1¢sPs best friends who with some hazard hurry’d 
him away to the Counter, whither the King has 
sent for him out to-day, and has also sent to my 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Recorder to examine strictl 
this matter. Last night also, Du Puis, a French 
cook in the Mall, was stabb’d for some pert 
answer by one Mr. Floyd, and because my L‘ 
Rochester and my Lord Lumley were supping in 
the same house, though in both different rooms 
and company’s, the good-nature of the town has 
reported it all this day that his LP was the 
stabber.” 

But there are various other social allusions 
which Mr. Cooper we presume has not been 
able to elucidate. Who was the “ Moll 
Kirke” for instance to whom reference is 
twice made under rather curious circum- 
stances? And what is the meaning of the 
following —“You are to take heed of 
Horace, who though he supped with 
Augustus at N. Chevin’s, could not keep in 
a thousand sentences, of which every one 
well thought upon is enough to destroy not 
only the preferment, but the very calling, of 
a statesman or courtier?” Is N. Chevins 
the same personage as Sir Walter’s Ned 


| Chiffinch, who plays so conspicuous and 


inglorious a part in “ Peveril of the Peak P” 
On the whole, however, we have few such 
omissions to complain of. 





ee 


We suppose that all our r 
acquainted with that eloquent aad rata 
passage in Macaulay’s “ History,” in which he 
describes the romantic connection 
Lady Henrietta Wentworth and the Duke 
of Monmouth, and its sad and tonchj 
termination. We own then that it was no 
without a strong revulsion of feeling that 
we read the immediate cause of her death, 

“My Lady Henrietta Wentworth is dead, 
having sacrificed her life to her beau 
painting so beyond all measure, that ‘the 
mercury got into her nerves and killed her” 
Is nothing to be left sacred? We shay 
discover next that the asp is all a myth, and 
that Cleopatra drank herself to death ; that 
Fair Rosamond died of apoplexy; and that 
Eloise wore tight stays. 

The family of Savile was of respectable 
antiquity in the county of York; they 
“existed ” there, that is, in the 13th century, 
But the first person of consequence to whom 
Mr. Cooper traces them is a sheriff of York. 
shire, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
great great grandfather of the Marquis. The 
Saviles, like the Austrians, were famous 
for their marriages, the heads of the family 
during the five generations we have men- 
tioned having married respectively a Vernon, 
a Talbot, a Wentworth, and a Spencer, 
William, the second Marquis, was the last 
male representative, his sons having died in 
infancy, and his daughter having carried 
the representation into the families of Devon- 
shire and Aylesbury. 

We have, in conclusion, to thank Mr. 
Cooper heartily for the care and talent 
devoted to this edition, which we have no 
doubt will always hold a high rank in the 
series of the Camden publications. 








Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians 
of North America; from Canada to Van 
cowver’s Island and Oregon, through the 
Hudson's Bay Company's Territory, and 
back again. By Paul Kane. (Longmans) 

A PAINTER ought to make a good travel 
writer. In search of materials for his art 
he is often led into places where the ordinary 
traveller would not be likely to penetrate. 
He has to seek out-of-the-way tracts in hope 
of finding unfamiliar scenes and unsophisti- 
cated people; and having discovered what he 
seeks he must dwell awhile amongst them. 
He cannot rattle across a continent with the 
headlong haste of the purposeless tourist. 
And the chief employment of his life being 
to observe in order to represent, he ought to 
be able to seize on what is most ch: 
in the locality and its occupants, and to a8 
sent it with a clear, sharp outline. Not 
accurate in statement than the description of 
the scientific traveller, the artist’s might be 
expected to possess more glow and colour; 
to tell more of than and his every-day 

and wants. Unluckily (or perhaps we 

to say luckily, as we might otherwise lose 

pictures on canvas which would be ill re- 

placed by pictures in type) painters are not 
always s iNed in the use of the pen. When, 
therefore, a painter does give us a readable 
account of his journeyings, we are not dis 

—_— to be very exacting in respect of its 

iterary merits. So that the tale be told in 

a straightforward way, we are content. Espe- 

cially is this so when, as in the instance 

before us, we have a narration of prolon 
and often perilous wanderings in a country 

hitherto unexplored, and only occasion@ y 

visited by officials engaged in trafficking 

with savages for furs. 
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e in this journey carried out a! 

ng rh iden.” Ai native of “ Little 
ddy and dirty, just struggling 

he areal he ed been accustomed 
when a boy to see hundreds of Indians 
about his native village. The interest 
he thus early felt in them grew with his 
- and when he returned to Canada 
«from the continent of Europe, where he 
had passed nearly four years in studying his 
sion as a painter, he determined to 
wore whatever talents and proficiency he 
sed to the painting of a series of 

i s illustrative of the North American 
Podians and scenery.” But the dirty little 
‘ had asa m3 sige | the “City of 
to, bursting forth in all its energy and 
enn sieendsh,” and the face ni, the 
red. man had disappeared. To study the 
manners and customs of the aborigines in 
their original state it had become necessary 
to travel far through the pathless forest to 


find them. The wild forests were not, | 


however, altogether new to the adventurous 
painter, and though he tells us that “at the 


neither influence nor means for such an 


undertaking,” he adds that “it was with a | 


determined spirit and a light heart that he 
made the few preparations which were in his 

er for his future proceedings.” And the 
ight heart and determined spirit often stood 
him in good stead. 


Tnall Mr. Kane spent nearly four years in 
wandering among the backwoods of Canada, 
the country bordering the great chain of 
American lakes, the Red River settlement, 
the valley of Sascatchawan, across the Rocky 
Mountains, and down the Columbia River to 
Oregon, Puget’s Sound, and Vancouver's 
Island. But his visit to the latter districts 
was long prior to the recent influx of gold 
— and Californian rowdies. Indeed 

has—he does not say why—brooded over 
his composition for more than the Horatian 
term. He began his wanderings in the early 
summer of 1845, and ended them on the Ist 
of October 1848. He has not, however, 
spent the intervening years in moulding his 
materials into a systematic form. His notes 
are printed, he tells us, “ with little alteration 
from the original wording,’ and in the 
original form of a diary, “jotted down in 
pencil at the time.” 


He started on his journey “with no com- 
— but his portfolio and box of paints, 
gun and a stock of ammunition.” Inthe 
course of his wanderings he sometimes 
travelled with the “ brigade,” or fleet of boats 
hed from one station of the Hudson's 

Bay Company to another, sometimes on 
rseback, sometimes on foot, under the 
_— of a half-breed hunter or voyageur. 
first object was to sketch or paint the 
portraits of the chiefs of the various Indian 
tribes, and he always, therefore, directed his 
steps towards the Indian encampments. For 
the most pect he got on merrily enough, his 
gun supplying him with food, the patronage 
of the governor assuring him of protection 
from friendly natives, and a welcome at the 
company’s forts ; but at times he encountered 
great privations and serious dangers. In his 
Professional object he was eminently suc- 
. The chiefs were indeed mostly at 

first unwilling to have their likenesses me 
that the man who possessed their 


: ving 
image had their person 


a in his power. 
Usually,” he says, “ when I wished to take 
the likeness of an Indian, I walked into the 


, Sat down, and commenced without 


| of constant wonder to the Indians, and, in his 
commencement of his travels he possessed | 





speaking, as an Indian under these circum- 
stances will generally pretend not to notice. 
If they did not like what I was doing they 
would get up and walk away ; but if I asked 
them to sit, they most frequently refused, 
supposing that it would have some injurious 
effect upon themselves.” But he was able 
also to meet one superstitious notion with 
another. His skill in  portrait-painting 
caused him to be everywhere looked upon as 
a “medicine-man” of more than ordinary 
might, and when he could not otherwise 
induce a chief to sit, he made no scruple 
about letting drop a hint as to the conse- 
quences of refusing. The medicine-men 
possess influence with both the good and the 
evil spirit (Mr. Kane by the way is himself a 
believer in their powers), and it is therefore 
a serious matter to incur their ill-will. It 
may have been also that his personal appear- 
ance added to his prestige, for as he tells us 
he not only stood five feet eleven high, but 
wore a prodigious red beard, hanging half 
way down to his breast, which was a source 


own belief, made him “a very good embodi- 
ment of their ideas of a scocoom, or evil 
genius.” 

Although, however, Mr. Kane notes the 
portraits he takes of the chiefs—and more 
particularly those of chiefs’ pretty red-faced 
daughters, and now and then a good-looking 
wife—the book is thoroughly a book of 
travel. He describes the country he passed 
through, the climate, the productions, the 
different Indian tribes he falls in with, 
the adventures he encounters; and he 
describes them in a plain cheerful way, 
which secures the reader’s implicit trust. 
Like a true observer, he notes all the cus- 
toms which are new to him or are charac- 
teristic of a tribe; and he has consequently 
collected much very interesting matter re- 
specting a people doomed shortly to disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. Without 
being an ethnologist or philologist, he gleans 
facts which will interest both, and apropos of 
the latter, he mentions that it is necessary 
to swear in French, there being “ no oaths 
in the Indian languages.” He has also 
saved two or three legends as fresh and 
striking as those Norse ones Dasent has 
just gathered for the delight of the youth- 
ful of all ages (see for example that relating 
“How porpoises came into existence, and 
why they war with seals,” p. 250; or that of 
the “ Wolf, the Grasshopper, and the Three 
Ki-use Girls,’ p. 267). He has hunting 
stories enough to stir the blood of a nation 
of Nimrods; folk-lore for the antiquary; 
notes on Indian cookery and Canadian deli- 
cacies for the gourmand; some matters for 
the consideration of the naturalist ; Indian 
stories of love, endurance, courage, and 
revenge that may be of service to the melo- 
dramatic writer for the stage and the weekly 
broadside; some facts and some reflections 
which will be laid to heart perhaps by the 
directors of missionary societies ; and abund- 
ance of reading that will interest, amuse, and 
inform all. Two or three extracts will, how- 
ever, best show the quality of the book. And 
first, as our author is a landscape as well as 
@ portrait painter, we will let him describe 
a hitherto undescribed waterfall, which will 
perhaps some day—when a Great Eastern 
steams into the harbour formed by the em- 
bouchure of the Columbia—be one of the 
lions of a summer tour: the chief dis- 
couragement to holiday travellers seeming to 
be that to teach the fall a barren waste of 


has encamped by the Nezperees, an affluent 
of the Columbia: 

‘*Slo-ce-ac-cum, the Chief of the Upputuppets, 
told me that there was a fall up the Pelouse that 
no white man had ever seen; and that he would 
conduct me up the bed of the river, as it was 
sufficiently shallow for our horses. I accepted his 
proposal, and rode eight or ten miles through a wild 
and savage gorge, composed of dark brown basaltie 
rocks, heaped in confusion one upon another to 
the height of 1000 and 1500 feet; sometimes 
taking the appearance of immense ruins in the 
distance. At one place the strata assumed the 
circular form, and somewhat the appearance, of 
the Colosseum at Rome. Our path at the bottom 
of this gorge was very difficult, as it lay through 
masses of tangled brush and fallen rocks. e 
chief now halted, and refused to go further, unless 
I gave hima blanket in payment; but as this 
was unreasonable I urged on my horse, desiring 
my own man, who accompanied me, to follow 
with the jaded nag. I had not advanced more 
than a mile when the chief came up to us and 
guided us to the falls through one of the boldest 
and most sublime passes the eye ever beheld. At 
the foot of the falls we made our encampment, 
and our guide left us, quite satisfied with his pre- 
sent of tobacco and ammunition, The water falls 
in one perpendicular sheet of about six hundred 
feet in height, from between rocks of a greyish- 
yellow colour, which rise to about four hundred 
feet above the summit of the fall. The water 
tumbles into a rocky basin below, with a con- 
tinuous hollow echoing roar, and courses with 
great velocity along its bed, until it falls into the 
Nezperees. There was a constant current of air 
around our encampment, which was delightfully 
cool and refreshing. When I was there it was 
low. water, and the Indian told me_ that 
during the rainy season the falls were much 
increased in volume, and of course in grandeur of 
effect.” 

Of the Columbia itself—the river which 
gives its name to the new province of British 
Columbia—after describing an extraordinary 
ravine called the Grand Coulet, once appa- 
rently “an arm of the Columbia, which now 
flows four hundred or five hundred feet 
below, it, though the banks rose considerably 
more than that height above us on each 
side—”’ he says: 

“This river exceeds in grandeur any other per- 
haps in the world, not so much from its volume 
of water, although that is immense, as from the 
romantic wildness of its stupendous and ever- 
varying surrounding scenery, now towering into 
snow-capped mountains thousands of feet high, 
and now sinking in undulated terraces to the level 
of its pellucid waters.” 


Mr. Kane, as we have said, narrates his 
adventures in a cheerful and spirited manner, 
and so as to carry the reader along with him 
to the end; but it will be better perhaps in 
our narrow space to quote a specimen or two 
of his Indian observations. Here is his 
account of the inauguration of a chief. Near 
Fort Victoria he visited the Clal-lums, a 
tribe who flatten the heads of their children, 
who wear no clothing in summer (except the 
women who wear an apron of twisted cedar- 
bark shreds), and nothing but a blanket 
made of dog’s hair in the wiuter : 


“‘The old chief having become too aged to fulfil 
the duties of head chief, the son was called upon 
by the tribe to take his place ; on which occasion 
he left the mountains for the ostensible purpose of 
fasting and dreaming for thirty days and nights ; 
these Indians, like all other tribes, placing great 
confidence in dreams, and believing that it is 
necessary to undergo a long fast whenever they 
are desirous of inducing one of any importance, 
At the end of the period assigned the tribe pre- 
pared a great feast. After covering himself with 
a thick covering of grease and goosedown, he 





drifting sand must be traversed. The author 












rushed into the midst of the village, seized a small 
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dog and began devouring it alive, this being a 
customary preliminary on such occasions. The 
tribe collected about him singing and dancing in 
the wildest manner, on which he approached those 
lee most regarded and bit their bare shoulders or 
arms, which was considered by them as a high 
mark of distinction, more especially those from 
whom he took the piece clean out and swallowed 
it. Of the women he took no notice.” 

Women seldom are taken notice of by the 
Indians after courting days are over. As in 
more civilised countries, the ceremony was 
rounded off with a dinner—the viands, how- 
ever, being somewhat different, “the feast 
consisting principally of whale blubber, in 
their opinion the greatest of all delicacies, 
although they have salmon, cod, sturgeon, | 
and other excellent fish in great abundance.” 


The Indians show great ingenuity in | 
catching the whale—as indeed they do in all 
kinds of hunting and fishing and this may 
be almost regarded as a combination of the 
two. The following is Mr. Kane’s descrip- | 
tion of a whale-hunt off Puget’s Sound : | 


“‘Upon a whale being seen blowing in the 
offing, they rush down to their large canoes and | 
push off with ten or twelve men in each. Each | 
canoe is furnished with a number of strong seal- | 
skin ey filled with air, and made with great care 
and skill, capable of containing about ten gallons 
each, To each bag is attached a barbed spear-head, 
made of bone, or iron, when they can get it, by a 
strong string eight or nine feet long, and in the 
socket of the spear-head is fitted a handle seven 
or eight feet in length. Upon coming up with the 
whale, the barbed heads with the bags attached 
are driven into him and the handles withdrawn. 
The attack is continually renewed, until the whale 
is no longer able to sink from the buoyancy of the 
bags, when he is despatched and towed ashore. 
They are sometimes led twenty or thirty miles out 
to sea in the chace, but such is the admirable con- 
struction of their canoes, and so skilfully are they 
managed, that an accident rarely happens.” 


It has sometimes been doubted whether 
there are really any such beings as cannibals 
in existence. Mr. Kane believes there are 
no tribes of cannibals among the Indians, 
but individual instances are far from un- 
common. They are called Weendigoes— 
“eaters of human flesh.” Mr. Kane tells a 
story which he had from good authority, of a 
father and daughter, who under the pressure 
of extreme want killed and eat six of their 
own family. They then encamped at a little 
distance from an old woman who was alone 
in her lodge, her relations having gone on a 
hunting excursion. She, however, seeing 
the father and daughter arrive without their 
relations, suspected they had some evil 
designs upon besvell By way of precaution, 
therefore, it being winter, she poured water 
repeatedly over the entrance to her lodge, 
until it was covered with a mass of smooth | 





Weendigoe. is believed to be as unable to 
withstand the temptation of a feast of human 
flesh when it comes in his way, as an alder- 
man would a dish of turtle-soup; where- 
fore—though they are regarded with super- 
stitious dread by the Indians generally, and 
are believed to hold a charmed life and be 
invulnerable except by a silver bullet—they 
are always made to encamp a little apart 
from the rest of the tribe, and mothers are 
particularly careful to keep their children 
—dainty morsels for man-eaters—away from 
the Weendigo’s lodge. 

Towards the settlement of another contro- 
verted physiological fact Mr. Kane adds his 
testimony. Dr. Livingstone, it will be 
remembered, relates that in some of the 
places he visited, if a mother chance to die 
whilst her child is an infant, the father 


| incontinently takes her place, and the child 


seems to be little inconvenienced by the 
substitution of the masculine wet-nurse. 
Some physiologists have drawn a grave face 
at the great African explorer’s story; and 
the learned contributors to Notes and Queries 
—for whom such a tale has an indescribable 
charm—have ransacked ancient and modern 
libraries to find a parallel. Mr. Kane, appa- 
rently unaware of Livingstone’s narrative, 
tells of an Esquimaux chief from Hudson’s 
Bay, by name Ogemawwah Chack, that he 
had an only son, “ whose mother died shortly 
after his birth, and there being no woman 
giving suck near at the time, the father, to 
soothe the cries of the starving infant, placed 
the child’s mouth to his own breast, and 
finding that the child derived some benefit 
from it, he continued the practice for some 
days, and, strange to say, milk flowed from 
his nipple, and he brought up the child 
without the assistance of any woman.” Mr. 
Kane knew the son, and has given a portrait 
of the father ; so there need be no scepticism 
about the fact, though it is proper to note 
that as the son “ was quite elderly in 
appearance,” our author cannot be called as 
@ personal witness to its accuracy. 

e have scarcely touched Mr. Kane’s 
store; but we have done enough to show 
how rich and varied are its contents. We 
may add that the book, besides a route map, 
is illustrated with eight chromo-lithographs, 
and a dozen woodcuts from the author's 
sketches or finished paintings—a sample of 
the numerous portraits he took of chiefs, 
warriors, medicine men, and pretty maidens, 
of the different tribes among whom he 
sojourned, and of his sketches of the Indian 
fishing and hunting scenes, games, dances, 
and other characteristic customs, and the 
scenery of the country he traversed. The 
portraits both male and female are charac- 
teristic and expressive, and the figure-sub- 


ice, and instead of going to bed sat watching | jects are also very cleverly executed: but 
inside her door with an axe in her hand. | the landscapes are less successful, especially 


About midnight she heard the daughter | 
creep cautiously to the door, and listen. The 
old woman made a noise as though she were 
sleeping, when the other sprang forward but 
fell over the slippery ice, and the old woman 
buried the axe in her brains, and fled to 
escape the vengeance of the father, who she 
had no doubt was close at hand. Not hearing 
the concerted ne the father made his way 
stealthily to the lodge, “where in place of the 
dead body of the old woman he saw that of 
his _— and hunger overcoming every 
other feeling, he saved his own life by 
devouring her remains.” 

Hunger is in fact always what first drives 
the Indian to prey on his fellow creatures; 
but having once acquired the taste the 


the coloured ones, which we hope are not 
faithful copies of Mr. Kane’s originals. We 
are glad to see that the legislature of the 
province of Canada have had the public 
spirit to give the Canadian painter a com- 
mission to execute a series of pictures 
from his Indian sketches for the library of 
the provincial parliament. It is Mr. Kane’s 
hope that he may be enabled to publish “a 
much more extensive series of illustrations 
of the characteristics, habits, and scenery of 
the country and its occupants,” and we 
should be very glad to find that the success 
of his book permits him to carry his purpose 
into effect. Meanwhile we commend the 
book to our readers as one full of interest 
and novelty. 


i Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With A 
| fie. By Richard ‘Whately, DD, knk 
bishop of Dublin. (Parker.) 
| We once heard a clergyman’s wife, in whom 
active work had not blunted the relish fo 
literature, say of Dr. Whately’s ann 
edition of Bacon’s Essays, that “it wag q 
book to go without a new gown for.” The 
‘compliment was, probably, as high an one 
,as most authors have any reason to 
‘and it was in this particular instance welj 
deserved. There are, it is true, those marks 
about the annotations which generally attach 
| themselves to the intellectual labours of ad. 
| vanced age. But the never-failing 
| sense, the pleasant stock of information and 
of suggestive remark, and the incomparable 
ease of the style, all contribute to leave us in 
a state of doubt whether we have derived 
more of instruction or of pleasure from the 
book. 

We were, therefore, glad to see the an. 
nouncement of an edition of Paley’s “Moral 
Philosophy,” treated by the same author and 
on the same plan. This particular portion 
of Paley’s writings has long formed a text- 
book for the “ poll-men” at Cambridge, and 
the present editor believes that it has so far 
been studied in good faith and not crammed, 
as that it has furnished many hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of youths with a substratum 
of Moral Principles. Add to this, that the 
youths were being qualified to become the 
moral instructors of millions of their fellow- 
creatures ; and (if you are a conscientious 
objector to Paley, either in whole or in part) 
you willadmit that there was a sufficient call 
for an edition which should modify, explain, 
correct, or caution you against the many and 
considerable errors of the text. Of the ob- 
jectors to Paley in toto, Coleridge may be 
said to be the type. He used to propose the 
following dilemma;—Is good superfluous 
as a word exponent of a kind? If it be, 
then moral philosophy is but a subdivision 
of physics. If not, then the writings of 
Paley and all his predecessors and disciples 
are false and most pernicious. And he 
insisted further on the emphatic propriety of 
the superlative; they were not only very 

rnicious, but they were most pernicious. 

r. Whately does not go this length. He 
thinks that this work of Paley might still be 
kept as one of the text-books employed, and 
certainly every one who regards clearness of 
thought as a desirable object in a text-book 
for young men will heartil agree with him. 
But he would have the boo accompanied by 
a set of cautions and of references to iors 
authors, such as Dugald Stewart, Mackintosh, 
and Dr. Whewell, and on this ‘theory the 
present edition has been prepared. 

Without more words we will express our 
thanks to the Archbishop for an acquisition 
of real and considerable value to the study 
of Paley, and indirectly therefore to the 
study of Moral Philosophy in England. 
we will now proceed to illustrate the texture 
of the book by a comparison of Dr. Whately’s 
remarks on one or two well-known points 
with the observations on the same pomts 
Sir J. Mackintosh. J. 

Let us first take the famous definition of 
Virtue. “Virtue is the doing Boot to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness. The 
present editor remarks as follows : . 

“This simple system of Morals (as doubtless it 
appeared to him) Paley adopted, denying 
existence of a Moral-faculty, on account of the 
great discrepancy in men’s Moral judgments. ‘But 
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inquire whether nearly as great dis- 
be eemen do not exist in their notions of what is 
the Will of God, and what is doing good to 
ind. Wehave it on the highest authority 
that those who killed the disciples of Jesus 
‘thought they were doing God service ;’ and 
doubtless they thought also that they were ‘doing 
to mankind’ in putting down a pestilent 
. Such also was the belief of Paul (while a 
tor) who ‘verily thought that he ought to 
y many things contrary to the name of Jesus.’ 
And among professing Christians, no one can 
doubt that some at least of the Romish Inquisitors 
were convinced that they were conforming to the 
Will of God, and doing good to Mankind, in 
burning heretics. Such also was no doubt the 
belief of Cranmer when he brought Anabaptists 
to the stake, and of Calvin in burning Servetus. 

“ And let no one — that such notions are 
confined to Ages or Countries far remote from 
ours, and are quite obsolete among us at the 

resent day. The following is a me from a 
History of dend—an Educational Book—which, 
it may fairly be said, is circulated throughout 

and at the public expense; being used in 
Roman Catholic Schools receiving Government 

ts under what is called the ‘separate system,’ 
by m which some are desirous to introduce 
into Ireland also: ‘At last the Queen and her 
council had Cranmer and a great many Protestant 
ishops put in prison, and they were burnt for 

wy. It is very difficult to say now what 
or should not have been done. The whole 
country was unsettled and diseased with heresy, 
aad it was clearly impossible to stop it by gentle 
theans. In this case, you know, when men are 
determined to destroy not only their own souls, 
tat the souls of many others, they have to be 
treated as malefactors, and are given over by the 
church to the law, to be punished. It was very 
thocking that people should be burned ; but it 
yas much more dioditing that they should be 
leading so many more people to be burned in the 
flames of hell for ever ; and this was what Bishop 
Gardiner thought.’ 
-“Many other passages might be cited from 
Yarious authors, showing what notions men enter- 
tain of doing good to Mankind in obedience to 
the Will of God. 


“Among others, a Protestant writer, in a work 
ed a few years ago, maintains that ‘the 
magistrate who restrains, coerces and punishes 
those who seek to propagate an erroneous religion, 
he will of course think any to be that 
from his own) ‘obeys the will of God, and 
if not a persecutor !’” 
Mackintosh fixes on the other clause, “ for 
sake of everlasting happiness,” and com- 
_ it with the practical chapter on 
ess (I. .. His examination of the 
is as felicitous as it is severe. 
According to this doctrine, every action not 
done for the sake of the agent’s happiness is 
Yeious. Moreover, a man is only with any 
ie) said to act for the sake of his chief 
. So that it must follow from Paley’s 
roposition that every act which springs 
generosity or benevolence is a vice; 
a farther still, that every act of obedience 
the will of God is a vice also, if it arises 
from oo motive but a desire of the reward 
Which He will bestow. And thus, any act of 
Medience influenced by gratitude, or venera- 
towards the Supreme, is so far im- 
ect: and if it arises solely from these 
Motives, it is a vicious act. 
ween these two cross-fires, we fear that 
8 definition stands a very poor chance ; 
id it is, perhaps, an omission on the part of 
vr. tely that he did not set the strictures 
‘Mackintosh on the later limb of the 
Gefinition side by side with his own on the 
farlier. The same may be said in the case 
of the “ Law of Honour,” which shall be our 
Next point. 






) ~ The Law of Honour, as all readers of Paley 





will remember, is defined by him to be “a 
system of rules constructed by people of 
fashion, for the sole purpose of facilitating 
their intercourse with each other.” This 
law, therefore, recognises no duties but those 
which lie between equals. Our duty towards 
God, and our duty towards our inferiors in 
the social scale, are both disregarded ; and, 
in general, no vice is regarded as a breach of 
honour which does not render a man a less 
agreeable companion, or a worse person to 
deal with in those concerns which are 
usually transacted between one gentleman 
and another. The following is the annota- 
tion of the present editor : 


‘* Perhaps the ‘ Law of Honour’ might not im- 
properly be taken in a wider acceptation, as 
embracing any system of rules established by 
some Class of persons, who require a conformit 
thereto of all members of their Society, and whic 
are to be observed on pain of exclusion from that 
Society, or, as we sometimes say, ‘ losing Caste.’ 
Hence, these rules vary in each Nation, Sex, or 
Circle ; what would be in one a breach of honour, 
such as would cause a person to be despised and 
shunned by those of his Class, being no such 
offence in another circle. A Chinese for instance 
is very little ashamed of ne detected as a 
cheat ; but he would be disgraced by not treating 
his parents with due respect, or not keeping the 
Tombs of his Ancestors in good repair. And he 
is not disgraced by being flogged ; but he would 
be ready to die of mortification at having his hair 
cut off. 

‘And in the same nation, different Classes of 
persons have different points of Honour. The 
Honour of the Male Sex for instance, and of the 
Female, are not the same.” 


The standing point of Mackintosh is alto- 
gether wider and higher. He first remarks 
on the injustice of supposing honour to 
allow what it foes not forbid, the truth 
being that the vices enumerated by Paley 
are only not forbidden by Honour, be- 
cause they are not within its jurisdiction. 
He considers that a “system of rules 
constructed by people of fashion” is a 
confused and transient mode of expression, 
and that the case may be far more truly 
stated thus: While, on one side, we do not 
praise those who abstain from acts punish- 
able by law, because these acts may be 
avoided without a pure motive; and decline 
on the other to encourage the kind affections 
by praise, because “they are their own rich 
reward;” we do nevertheless reserve our 
applause for such an achievement as the 
conquest of fear, the avoiding of cowardice. 
Not that the conquest of fear does actually 
hold in any just system of ethics a higher 

lace than an abstinence from penal excess, 
‘ar less than an exercise of benevolence and 
kindness. But there may be, and there are, 
considerations affecting the general equipoise 
of the whole moral system, in obedience to 
which honour and shame may be reasonably 
dispensed without being strictly propor- 
tioned to the intrinsic morality of actions. 
Whenever, therefore, higher honour is be- 
stowed on one moral quality than on others 
of equal or greater moral value, there a 
“ point of honour may be said to exist.” 

Here, again, the statement of Mackintosh 
is far more complete and philosophical than 
that of Paley, and we cannot but think that 
Dr. Whately would have enriched his book 
by an account of it, or at least a reference to 
it. 

We will conclude with some remarks by 
the Archbishop on the dictum in the Moral 
Philosophy (I. 7), which informs us that 
“when one side is doubtful, and the other is 
safe, we are bound to take the safe side.” 


The annotations will recall many of the most 
interesting passages in the edition of Bacon’s 
essays, and they are by no means above the 
general staple of the volume in respect to 
their instructive interest : 


‘This very ancient maxim, which is most just 
and valuable, is one of which the misapplication 
has led to an unspeakable amount oF evil. I 
mean, when men have sought to keep on the safe 
side, but have erred as to what is the ‘ safe side.’ 
For (..) what appears to be perfectly safe and 
harmless, will sometimes not be really such: and 
(2.) that which is in itself harmless, may under 
some circumstances carry with it the admission 
of a dangerous principle. 

‘*(1.) As an instance of the first kind, we may 
observe how apt the vulgar are to superadd to the 
prescription of a wise Physician, some Nostrum 
recommended by their neighbours, to aid its 
operation ;—something which they think may do 
good, and can do no harm: but which perhaps 
has a powerful and deleterious effect. I have 
even known an instance of a medical practitioner 
who published an account of his trial of Acetate of 
Lead [vulgo, Sugar of Lead] to stop a hemorrhage, 
for which it had been recommended to him. “fie 
recorded that, to aid its operation (by way of 
being on the ‘safe side’) he added to it another 
well-known and very innocent Styptic, Alwm : 
and was disappointed at finding no good result. 
Now in reality, since these two substances decom- 
pose each other, he had applied neither Sugar of 
Lead nor Alum, but Sulphate of Lead ; which has 
no styptic efficacy. 

‘* ven so, the idolatrous Israelites had usually 
no thought of rejecting their God Jehovah, but 
thought it was keeping on the ‘safe side’ to pay 
some reverence to the gods of the Heathen also. 
And a like practice is followed in many an obscure 
corner of Christendom at this day, by ignorant 
Rustics who pay some superstitious reverence to 
the gods of their heathen ancestors ; which they 
do not indeed call Gods, but Fairies, Brownies, 
Trolls, &c. In fact this kind of error is the chief 
stronghold of Superstition. 

‘*(2.) Of the other error,—that of adoptin 
some course in itself harmless and safe, but whic 
may imply the admission of a wrong principle, we 
have a striking instance in the Judaizing of some 
of the early Gentile-converts. There could be no 
harm, at any rate, they thought, in adopting the 
observances of the Mosaic Law, which the Apostles 
themselves adhered to ; and there might be some 
sanctifying benefit in it. The Galatians were 
doubtless much surprised to hear from Paul, who 
‘himself walked orderly and kept the Law,’ that 
if they adopted the Jewish Ordinances ‘Christ 
became of none effect to them.’ But the rule he 
laid down was, ‘Let every man continue in his 
vocation wherein he is called :’ that is, let no 
man change his customs on becoming a Christian, 
except shies the 1 requires it.. He who 
should, for instance, begin to abstain, on Eye 
the Gospel, from poker, or of meat which he ha 
been accustomed to use, or should begin to par- 
take of what he had been accustomed to reject— 
each of these would be admitting a false principle ; 
since neither the eating, nor the abstaining, is any 
part of Christianity.” 





The Philological Essays of the late Rev. 
Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. 
Edited by his Son. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tnese “Essays” have been described by a dis- 

tinguished German historian as reminding 

him, more than —— g else in our language, 
of the philological and philosophical labours 
of his own countrymen. We hardly know 
whether to accept a compliment which may 
be construed to imply a sheer upon the manner 
in which philology has been cultivated in 

England. Probably, however, the censor, 

while appreciating the intellectual strength, 

and ovens to commemorate the vast achieve- 
ments of his countrymen, would not den 





that the more cautious and inductive, if 
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comparatively timid and limited, investiga- 
tion of Englishmen might also have its 
value. Roughly speaking, the distinction 
between English and German criticism may 
be defined to consist in the former concerning 
itself with particulars—the latter with 
universals. England is notoriously the 
country in which the science of verbal 
emendation has been carried to the utmost 
attainable perfection. The world can show 
no more exquisite instances of delicately 
minute completeness than are afforded by 
the ingenious and tasteful labours of our 
Porsons, Tyrwhitts, and Blomfields. The 
verbal criticism of Germany is a slovenly 
thing in comparison; but her vast perform- 
ances in more important matters dwarf our 
own, and make them ridiculous. We have 
spent much and praiseworthy labour in 
fretting cornices and polishing pillars; but, 
meanwhile, the rude unfinished blocks of 
Germany have become an edifice, on which 
our own toil can at best but confer an 
ornament. Yet an honourable task remains 
for us. The very width of grasp and bold- 
ness of speculation. which have enabled 
German thinkers to revolutionise so many 
departments of human knowledge, are apt to 
render them sadly indifferent to the nice 
balancing of probabilities or the sober sug- 
gestions of fact. They have taught the 
world to appreciate Shakspere; but have 
not themselves learned to discriminate the 
style of Hamlet from that of the London 
Prodigal. Our Mures and Gladstones may 
thank the “ wolfish and heinous” hypotheses 
of their Teutonic fellow-labourers for an 
opportunity of displaying their own taste 
and acumen in vindicating the common 
sense of the world against the fitful irradia- 
tions of a new “light more dread than ob- 
scurity,” in rehabilitating old authors, more 
hacked and mangled by the Teutons than 
ever were Pelias and old Aison by Medea; 
and this without any prospect of redinte- 
gration by enchanted herbs of any sort. It 
is ours to correct the aberrations of German 
criticism—to follow the plough, removing 
the seed carelessly thrown on stones and 
among thorns to the good ground, where it 
may take sure root and bear abundantly. 

wo English scholars, however, have 
shown themselves able to meet the Germans 
on their own ground, and while displaying 
equal boldness and comprehensiveness, to 
supplement their deficiencies by retaining 
the sober and accurate spirit wont to charac- 
terise English philosophical investigation. 
This is not the place to enlarge upon the 
merits of Dr. Donaldson, further than by the 
implication invoking the weight of his own 
authority as sufficient justification for rank- 
ing the writer of the “ sean ” before us by 
his side. The peculiar merit of each of 
these distinguished men may, perhaps, be 
attributed to the catholicity of disposition 
which has enabled them, after a youthful 
training in the severe school of English 
philology, to admit without. prejudice, and to 
follow without misgiving, the bolder methods 
of Teutonic research, on becoming acquainted 
with these in their riper years. Mr. Gar- 
nett may perhaps have been in some mea- 
sure indebted for this mental flexibility to 
the circumstance of his having been a self- 
taught man, no part of whose knowledge had 
been acquired without a struggle, and none 
of whose opinions had been adopted on the 
mere authority of tradition. He was, as we 
learn from the memoir prefixed to this 
volume, the son of a paper manufacturer at 
Otley in Yorkshire, where he was born in 





1789. The intention, subsequently aban- 
doned, of placing him with a house engaged 
in foreign commerce, led to his receiving 
instruction in the principal continental lan- 
guages from an Italian gentleman, and the 
acquaintance thereby formed with elegant 
literature excited a thirst for study which 
the bustle of a manufacturer’s career 
proved insufficient to repress. After six 
or eight years of business pursuits he 
abandoned these entirely, and set about 
educating himself for the Church. Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and technical divinity were 
mastered with extraordinary zeal and expedi- 
tion, the student meanwhile depending for 
his subsistence on an engagement at a 
country school. In 1813 he was ordained, 
and after being successively curate, assistant- 
master of a grammar school, incumbent of a 
country living, and Priest Vicar of Lichfield 
Cathedral, he became in 1838 one of the 
librarians of the British Museum, in which 

osition he continued to his death in 1850. 

uring the whole of this time he remained 
an indefatigable student, whose aspiration 
after knowledge left hardly any branch of 
human attainment unattempted, but whose 
energies it was in the power of circumstance 
to impel in some determinate direction. 
Thus the condition of his Lancashire parish 
led him at one time to take a leading part 
in the Roman Catholic controversy, which 
gained him the friendship of Southey and 
Blanco White, and appears to have been 
distinguished by the union of erudition with 
liveliness, and the display of brilliant sarcasm 
unmixed with acrimony. At a subsequent 
period, severe domestic affliction seems to 
have led him, as a relief, to immerse himself 
in those profound philologicgl studies which 
resulted in the composition of the “ Essays” 
before us, some of which appeared originally 
in the Quarterly Review, and others in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society. 

There can be no doubt that the eminent 
writer to whom we have made allusion was 
justified in describing these productions as 
belonging to the German school of scientific 
investigation ; we must add, however, that is 
the school of German scholars chastened by 
English discipline, and restrained from ex- 
travagance by the constant presence of plain 
common sense. It is evident that Mr. Gar- 
nett was not the man to theorise rashly on 
insufficient data, his whole life had been. an 
unconscious preparation for his task, and we 
are hardly more struck with the acuteness 
of his criticism than with the vast basis of 
acquirement on which it rests. 

t would be quite inconsistent with our 
limits to do more than offer a very brief 
summary, of the subject-matter of these 
“Hssays.” The first, treating of English 
lexicography, and contributed to the 
Quarterly Review in 1835, is remarkable for 
an animated and convincing vindication of 
the importance of philological studies against 
the objections of Dugald Stewart, a full con- 
futation of Horne Tooke’s brilliant paradoxes, 
and a crushing exposure of that eminent 
example of the omnipotence of puffery 
—Webster’s Dictionary. The article on 
English dialects, together with that portion 
of the “ Essay on Antiquarian Club-books,” 
which refers to Sir F. Madden’s edition of 
“ Layamon,” remain, so far as we know, the 
most valuable contributions yet made to the 
study of which they treat. The remainder 


of the last-named article exposes the blunders 
of certain busy sciolists in a strain of irre- 
sistible humour, and eloquently protests 
against the recklessness, the flippancy, the 





lack of discrimination and inconceivable 
ignorance of many would-be restorers: of 
literature. In the review of Dr. Prichard’y 
work on the Celtic nations, the writer 
poses a new definition of words as indicative 
of the attributes of things. In a subsequent 
essay (On the Relative Import of Lan 
this conclusion reappears in a modi 
shape as a definition of words ag ex. 
pressive of the relations of things. We. 
commend the whole argument to our readers, 
as a display of extraordinary subtlety of 
reasoning, which is — yet more 
strikingly evinced in the very remarkable 
papers “On the Verb.” Here we find the 
investigations which commenced in analygj 
terminating in synthesis, and the whole 
array of the so-called “ parts of speech” 
resolved into their original element, the 
noun. Omitting many other papers of much 
interest, we must finally refer to that “Qn 
the Languages and Dialects of the British 
Islands,” in which the author first pointed 
out the great extent to which our lan 
is mixed with Celtic, and first solved the ad 
eigen: of the language of the ancient Gauls 
y agen oA demonstrating its close 
affinity to Welsh. 

Whatever fault may be found with this 
book must in fairness be charged upon the 
destiny which deprived it of the author's 
final revision. The knowledge of philology 
has by no means remained stationary. Many 
points imperfectly understood in Mr. Cammett’ 
time are now cleared up, and have in tum 
aided the inquirer to stabi new discoveries. 
A collation of the portion of these “ Essays” 
referring to Celtic subjects with Zeuss’s great 
work would have been of great service to the 
former, and it is to be regretted that the 
editorship did not fall into the hands of 
some one competent to make it. The actual 
editor is evidently no philologer ; he has 
judiciously abstained from adding anything 
except a few very unambitious notes, and & 
memoir to which most readers will be 
indebted for all their knowledge of the career 
and character of the retiring and unassumn 
author. This great advance in philologi 
attainments is, however, of itself the most 
emphatic testimony to the value of Mr, 
Garnett’s labours, for it may with truth be 
said that few have been more instrum 
in bringing it to pass. 








The Orescent and the Cross. By Eliot War- 
burton. Fifteenth Edition. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) ' 


Every new edition of a work like the 
“ Crescent and the Cross,” which has become 
a standard work in almost every library, 
claims some attention from the reviewers 
were it only to be regarded as another tribute 
to the talents and the memory of one who 
was so prematurely and so fearfully taken 
away from a career of so much promise. 
“fifteenth” edition, at the same time that it 
forces upon our notice the fact that ma 
years have imperceptibly gone by in hurr 
course since Eliot Warburton wrote, ai! 
even since Eliot Warburton perished, re 
minds us that a generation of new readers 
has sprung up year by year; that children 
have grown into youths and maidens, or even 
men and women; and that it may not 
misplaced to call attention to a work which 
found on its first appearance so many 
admirers, and which will surely find fresh 
readers and lovers on its reap mce. 
Little as any ve detailed notice might 
be warranted on such an occasion, it becomes 
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ble task at least to point once | this work may fall, to read each word with 


areflly 


Bliot Warburton’s travels in the East. 
Whether he fights his way ashore amidst 
asea of white turbans at Alexandria, or sits 


in to the solid, carefully studied, and | care, to weigh each sentence, to make the 
weighed information ; the lively book a book of closet study and profound 
description, now light and humorous, now | reflection, we consider we adopt the wisest 
tinted with glowing and gorgeous colours ; | course in dealing with it rather with a view 
the shrewd and acute observations on men | to its common-life practical utility than as 

things, and the kindly tolerant spirit, | regards its religious influences, the divine 
which form the chief characteristics of Mr. and moral truths it inculcates, and its excel- 


erosslegged on the merchant’s counter in the | 
bazaar at Cairo to see the gorgeous living | 


orama of Eastern life unrolled before him, 
or hunts crocodiles on the Nile, and breasts 
the cataracts in his boat, or quells angry 


| A feeling heart and kindly spirit have 


Bedouins at the Pyramids, or sees the Holy | 


City burst upon his sight on the plain where 
the sky is of brass and the land of iron, or 
leads us to Damascus “all of a bubble with 

éhs and fountains,” or sits with us 


beneath the cypress tree of Pera to look | 


down upon the Golden Horn, or places the 
huge white cubic palace of Otho the king in 
contrast with the Parthenon,—Mr. Eliot War- 
burton is always graphic, truthful, and full of 
information, unhampered by the pedantry of 
obtrusive erudition. That he has a heart too 
isa warrant for sympathy from the hearts 
hesummons to confer with him. And the 
man who revels in the stern scenery of the 
Holy Land, which though so blank to the 
eyeis yet so full of meaning to the heart, 
where every mountain is familiar to the 
, and even the blasted fig-tree has a 
woice, has surely a heart to feel those mean- 
ings, ‘The man who calls upon all wanderers 
to the Holy Sepulchre not to shrink from 
the mummeries that look like mockeries, 
not to scoff, condemn, or coldly scrutinise, 
but to go forth in the humble hope their 
faith is right, and their heart is Catholic, is 
worth thousand flippant satirists; and it 
is not the sense of the keenest, brightest, 
lightest humour that ever fails the author in 
in its peepee place. 

A few remarks on English bearing at 
Corfu (p. 300), the inaptitude of the English 
to gamate with the natives, their im- 
politic contempt and exclusiveness, deserve 
especial perusal in the present days, as 

ings of some of the causes of 
Tonian discontent. 
It is with a feeling of envy towards those 
of a younger generation, who will 
now se for the first time “The Crescent 
andthe Cross,” that we close the volume, 
that assumes the honours of a fifteenth 
edition. 





The Afternoon of Unmarried Life. By the 
’ Author of “Morning Clouds.” (Longmans.) 
‘Tuere is considerable difficulty in dealing 
With a work which, while so deeply imbued 
With the strongest religious feeling, so pro- 
foundly philosophical, and so curiously 
minute and varied in its psychological dis- 
‘{uisitions, on the one hand, and so eminently 
in various portions, on the other, is 

‘at the same time intended as a book of 
‘everyday, and (it might be almost said) com- 
Monplace practical utility. Not that we see 
Surselves any incongruity in mixing up the 
est religious aspirations, the most pro- 
found philosophy, or the most eager psycho- 
il study, even with the commonplaces 

j oy be: very much the reverse. But 
Wedoubt whether it is not the way of the 
‘World in oom to sunder the common 
ractice of daily existence from such very 

. considerations. And thus, while we 


_ farnestly advise all readers into whose hands 


| comrhonest average understanding. 


| But how seve 





lent philosophical teachings. 

Let not readers, however, presuppose that 
they have before them a dull book of severe 
and rigid sermonising. Its piety is simple, 
unaffected, sensible, and never overstrained. 


evidently guided the pen of the writer. The 
profoundest philosophical reflections it con- 
tains are never couched in terms beyond the 


“The Afternoon of Unmarried Life ” is 
avowedly intended as a book of advice to 
unmarried women, who have arrived at that 
period when the allurements of youth have 
fled from them, and the probabilities of life 
point only to an existence of comparative 
solitude, and a deprivation of those stronger 
affections of humanity, in the exercise of 
whiclr the lot of life in woman is far more 
immediately bound up than that of man. 
of its pages there are that 
might be read, studied, taken to themselves, 
with equal advantage, by unmarried men in 
their afternoon of life!—how many a lesson 
may not the “old bachelor” find for his 
guidance also! The chapters upon vanity 
and affectation, upon the vain attempts to 
exercise an influence over hearts by external 
appearance when nature has already thrown 
over that influence its inevitable decay ; upon 
the absurd artifices employed to create illu- 
sions of which the would-be fosterer is alone 
the self-deluded dupe ; upon the due exercise 
or misuse of the power which age bestows 
over youth; upon the capabilities of doing 
good in a life of comparative loneliness and 
isolation; upon the capacity of middle age, 
or even more remote life, for many enjoy- 
ments too much neglected, and upon many 
other topics in which human nature in the 
aggregate, and not female feeling in parti- 
cular, is deeply concerned, are all such as the 
man, who, without more immediate family ties 
to strengthen the interests of life around him, 
has found the time for reflection come, may read 
with the most pregnant advantage. Indeed, 
we should be sorry that the work should be 
considered as one from which “ Unmarried 
Life” could alone read lessons. Many are 
contained in it for all ages and for all con- 
ditions. The bereaved widower, the man 
whose children are scattered throughout the 
world, as is so frequently the case in our 
widely extended empire, the man who has 
seen his nearest and dearest snatched from 
him, may glean hopeful satisfaction from the 
following lines,as much as the single woman 
in advancing years. “A lonely old age,” 
says the authoress (p. 284), “is sometimes 
very dreary in prospect, but it may not 
appear so to us while passing through it. 
Future difficulties generally look worse than 
we find them when they become present. 
Like the steep pitch of a hill, at a distance it 
looks frightfully precipitous ; when we reach 
the declivity, we descend far more gently 
than we expected; the fall of ground seems 
gradual as we loiter down, and among many 
little wayside distractions we are almost 
insensible of the loss of a blyther air, and a 
wider range of view.” 

There is no country in the world, we 
believe, where, from one social cause or 





another, there are so many unmarried women 


in middle and advanced life left to battle 
with the world and the world’s tyrannical 
prejudices, as in England. There is no 
country consequently where a book, written 
for the purpose of comforting, supporting, 
and guiding the isolated female through the 
discomforts and disadvantages of her posi- 
tion, by pointing out a sound practical line 
of conduct, ought to meet with more welcome 
appreciation. 

Although being far from “holding the 
opinion that a single life is necessarily an 
unhappy life,’ since “there is too much 
reason to think otherwise,” the authoress 
states the object of her work to consist 
mainly in pointing out its possible evils, and 
indicating the best practical method of 
avoiding them. These disadvantages, then, 
she lays bare. But one by one she combats 
them and shows how they may be overcome 
by tact and judgment and good sense. 

Taking the sketch of the unmarried woman, 
who, “ pausing among the irksome trifles of 
an uninteresting period, meditates upon her 
position in life, and asks herself what are its 
objects, its results upon earth, and finds no 
answer in the silence of a vacant heart,” as 
the canvas upon which to paint a life of 
beneficent action and a heart at ease with 
itself, the authoress demonstrates how, in 
spite of the discouraging experience of 
failure, and the tendency of many minds to 
be “unconsciously warped by conventional 
notions of charity,” the lonely woman ma 
learn to pay sedulous attention to “suc 
good vel as lie nearest” (we wish the 
authoress had not used the word “lay”), 
discover “how she may best do her least 
kindnesses,” and by not expecting too much 
gratitude, and not looking for immediate 
enjoyment as the “ most natural consequence 
of good deeds,” yet find her own peace of 
mind in her own sensibly exercised benevo- 
lence. In order to drive away gloomy feel- 
ings she recommends immediate action. 
“Do not wait to act,” she adds (p. 802), 
“until you can fix upon some action that 
seems to you sufficiently important; but 
take in hand the most trifling thing that 
suggests itself to your notice, if it will 
employ, and if it can interest you.” Diver- 
sions to the mind she earnestly recommends. 
How truly does she remark :—* It is amusing 
to notice the indigenous dread of mere en- 
joyment besetting every English heart that 
is anxious about duty; we have heard so 
much of the stern claims of duty, that we 
are apt to look upon simple pleasure of any 
sort with deep suspicion;” but, as she 
poetically continues, “while the sun shines 
the fruit ripens best;” and the mind must 
almost of a necessity be an unhappy one 
that would shut out “sunshine as an imper- 
tinence, because through blinds or clouds it 
gives. light enough for the day’s work.” 
Thus also she deprecates (p. 70) the “feeble 
fretting over inevitable trials,” and recom- 
mends its victim resolutely to “turn away 
the mind’s eye from distasteful objects, to 
which no duty leads.” 

In the foregoing specimens of sound advice, 
among the hundreds that abound in these 
pages, may be gathered some faint idea of 
the kindly and tolerant spirit, as well as the 
good sense that pervades the book. That 
such a work as this may find many readers, 
who will bestow upon it careful study and 
heart-felt reflection, and that it cannot fail to 
add to the number of those women to whose 
“sublime patience and unfailing loving- 
kindness” the authoress bears such pleasant 
testimony, we cannot for a moment doubt. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


‘De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford. 
MR. TEMPLE. 
But although Lord Grey has signified his dis- 


approval of Lord John Russell’s resolution, I do 
not hear that it is to be withdrawn. 
THE BARONET. 

Lord John must regard the intimation with a 
curious feeling. He, one of the immortal trio who 
fought the great Reform battle, he, to be lectured 
by a boy ten years his junior, a gon of the great 
earl, Lord John’s brother-in-arms, The post nati 
are strangely irreverent. 

MR. STOKE. 


There is some very good sense in Lord Grey’s 
letter to Lord Elcho, nevértheless. 


THE BARONET. 


But what has good sense to do with the matter ? 
The battle of party must be fought, and the 
sooner the combatants get at one another the 
better. How long is all the important business 
of the country to be hung up, while we are settling 
which set of clerks shall do it ! 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope might write another 
‘* Three Clerks,” and make Lords Derby, Palmer- 
ston, and John Russell, the rival heroes. 

; MR. DROOPER. 

I beg to record my protest against that gentle- 
man being asked to do anything but what he does 
now, and does so well, namely, the writing of 
novels which one reads, not because it is a duty, 
but because it is a pleasure. 

THE BARONET. 


I perceive somewhat of the praise which is in 
odium tertii in that eulogy, which nevertheless is 
just. But to revert to the principal clerk-ex- 
pectant, what do you say about his majority ! 


MR. TEMPLE, 


I have nothing to say. Lord Derby's friends 
say that Lord John will be beaten. 


THE BARONET. 


So he would, if Parliament voted by ballot. 
But heaps of men are afraid to say that they 
desire to support the bill. No American states- 
man is more afraid of the mob than is many a 
liberal member now cogitating his excuses for his 
vote next week. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I am inclined to take it for granted that Lord 
Derby will be defeated. _I hope-—I say it in all 
earnestness—I hope that he will not thereupon 
permit his followers to force him to a dissolution. 


MR. TEMPLE. 
Why not? Let us hear what the country says. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


There could not be a worse time for taking the 
opinion of the country. The middle class, the 
real people, are perfectly apathetic, and would 
make little or no exertion to be heard ; whereas 
the lower class of electors have been just suffi- 
ciently stirred up by the professional agitators to 
be angry and unreasonable. Lord Derby knows 
perfectly well that he would not hold office one 
day after a new Parliament, summoned on reform, 
should have met; and he also knows that the 
return made at the present moment would be a 
democratic one. It is impossible to over-rate the 
gravity of the result of a dissolution at this time. 

THE BARONET. 

I think it would bring on a collision, at no dis- 
tant date, between classes. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

And what more awful thing can you say against 
it! Lord Derby, as a noble of England, as a tried 
statesman, and as a patriot, is bound, at any risk 
of offence to his followers, to prevent such a 
catastrophe, If he is beaten next week, let the 





papers of the following Sunday have lists of the 
new ministry. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Yes, let him stand by his Order, as did his 
great colleague of other days. Forbearance, now, 
will be a large item to the credit of the Derby 
cabinet, which is not altogether so «affluent in 
political capital as to be able to despise so respect- 
able an addition to its balance. 

THE BARONET. 

That Austrian circular is an insultingly clever 
paper. I do not mean that it possesses the merit 
of being truthful, but it is that frank and free 
exposition of decided views which a government 
with a splendid army and two or three first-class 
generals can afford to make. It is a curious 
contrast to the very uncertain sound of the 
trumpet blown in the Moniteur, or Menteur, as the 
Parisians, reviving a very old joke, call it. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

The cleverness there is of another kind. But 
neither document would be worth notice but that 
each has murder crouching, demon-like, behind it. 


MR. DROOPER. 


You know what we call a carpenter’s scene, on 
the stage. A pair of people, or so, come down to 
the front, which is shut in, and talk what might 
much better be omitted, only that time is wanted 
behind, to get the angels swung to the wires, and 
to set the great leaves that are to fall back, and 
disclose the grand effect. I suppose the Moniteur 
and the Austrian circular will be withdrawn, and 
show two armies in array. 

THE BARONET. 
* All is prepared, the sword, the fire, the men.” 
MR. TEMPLE. 

We, have had enough of war, Heaven. knows, 
and warlike matters to think of; but in the 
present case we can look on a little more calmly 
than when we were hurrying off soldiers to the 
Crimea, and Eastward Ho! It is particularly 
desirable that we should be ready for battle; but 
as we are not called on to fight for our own heads, 
at present, the business has an interest rather 
than an excitement for us. 


THE BARONET. 

That interest will deepen before long ; but it is of 
no use meeting one’s troubles half-way ; give them 
the benefit of the whole road, and hope that some 
of them may break their knees or their necks. 


MR. TEMPLE. 
* As some tall cliff that rears its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway meets the storm——"’ 


THE BARONET. 


I’m not a tall cliff, and the storm always comes 
|e soon enough without my going to meet it. 
"Donnegan, of course you perceive that the 
amiable conspirators of the Phenix Club at 
present escape conviction. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Eternal fame to the noble-hearted peasants who 
refused to supply evidence that would have con- 
victed innocent men. I exult in the blow given 
to tyranny, and I execrate the minion judge who 
dared to send those young heroes to languish in 
an accursed jail, because they would not sully 
their lips with testimony against patriots. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

So a juryman was taken ill ! 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Sir, he was probably another pure and noble 
spirit, who sickened at the sight of the tyranny 
which it was —_ to practise, just as what-d'ye- 
call him in ‘‘Old Mortality” felt his blood boil 
over when Claverhouse and them put the preacher's 
leg into the torture. 

THE. PROFESSOR. 

Parallels should go upon four legs, my dear 
O' Donnegan—— 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


1 
A parallel is not a quadruped, my dear Pro- 


fessor, though I see a chap in America considers 





madness to be a mineral. Speak no more of the 
grinding cruelty of your administration in Ire 
or else be prepared for utterances of which ye are 
wholly unworthy. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Nay, nay, we'll take the hint, and change th. 
subject. Editor, you told us last week that there 
would be a repetition of the row at the Literary 
Fund. 

THE EDITOR. 

I said I supposed so, but I am not in the 
secret. There is an awful mystery. A party 
whose name has yet to be revealed offers some. 
thing to the Fund on certain conditions. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Is it Mr. Dodd, of Dramatic College reputation, 
who wishes to transfer to the Authors what was 
so cruelly refused by the Actors ? 


MR. TEMPLE. 


A Dust-Contractor takes pity on neglected books, 
Dust to dust. (Considerable cheering.) 


THE BARONET. 

I don’t believe that the Veiled Prophet is Dodd, 
I think he is disposed to say with Apollo in the 
Rejected Addresses, 

“No, thank you, one tumble’s enough.” 
MR. TEMPLE. 

‘*A certain offer to the Society.” Perhaps a 
transference of the funds of the Guild of Literature 
and Art, conditionally on the trustees of the Guild 
being made managers of the Literary Fund. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Nor do I think that the intended offer. I have 
no doubt that it is one which will sound very well 
in the ears of the public, and best in the longest 
ears thereof, and also that should it unhappily be 
rejected, there will be no particular reserve in 
explaining to an indignant world how extremely 
evil-minded is the Committee of the Fund. 

THE EDITOR. 

Two things are certain, namely, that the Fund, 
as at present administered, has the confidence of 
the class whose support is most valuable to the 
institution; and that its enemies, as such, have 
not that confidence. If a sound and stable plat- 
form can be reared, whence the guns of the revo- 
lutionists can be directed on the Society, some 
damage may be done ; but if they fail—as I believe 
they will—Great Russell Street is Gibraltar. 

MR. DROOPER. 

The Straits being the condition of the authors. 
(Indignation.) 

THE BARONET. 

That fellow Marsh, the Master of the Vine 
Hounds, denied that charge of cruelty to the fox, but 
his denial included an implied lie, and the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood have warned him off their 
lands. The magistrates who convicted Marsh 
evidently understood the case. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

I was taught in my youth a poem, by Miss 
Taylor, about a cruel boy who set fire to a mouse’s 
nest, and as it is our duty to apply in age the 
learning of our youth, and as 

gs i hear that ight, 
Tint ance SOP et tn a 
He suffered exactly the same,” : 
I beg to express a hope to read, in Bell's Lift, 
that the fox-mutilator has had a terrible tumble, 
which rendered necessary amputation at the 
wrist. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

I suppose the wish is Christian-like, but, 
waiving that inquiry, it ought to make you an 
honorary member of the Fox Club. 

MR. DROOPER. s 

We are not so apt in these days to call arr 
tions after the name of a single man. I SS 
whether our grandchildren will hear of a @lad- 
stone Club, or a Disraeli Clab. 

THE MANDARIN. 


All clubs will be abolished by that time, or elt 
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all marriages will. The women will find the club- 
tyranny insu portable, and our sons will be 
called on to choose between a Wife and a Waiter. 





THE BARONET. 


In these days of prudent matrimony the wives 
have been waiters so long that they tolerate their 
namesakes. (Suppressed dissatsfaction.) 


THE PROFESSOR. 


There is much nonsense talked about clubs and 
women. I set aside the-rich, who have just the 
same advantages at home as in club, and who, 
therefore, are out of any dispute; and I take the 
men of moderate means, who get a great many 
more advantages in club than at home. I believe 
that their wives are glad they should do so. 


MR. TEMPLE. 
That is an amiable view of the case—— 


THE PROFESSOR. 


And the amiable one is always the right one 
where women are concerned. 


MR. TEMPLE. 
That is a still more amiable view. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


None of your scoffs. I understand the subject ; 
you don’t. I tell you that women are a hundred 
times as good-natured as we are, a thousand times 
more self-denying, and a million times more for- 

iving. A married man who finds a conjugal 
fificult in going to his club, or to Jericho, or any- 
where else that he wants to go, simply manages 
badly. If he managed well, his wife would feel 
that he conferred a favour on her by going. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


Do you mean that he would make his face so 
disagreeable that she would be glad to see his 
back ? 


THE PROFESSOR. 


The man who lays his look upon a woman except 
in the way of kindness is a wretch whom it were 
gross flattery to call a scowling miscreant and a 
vulgar beast. No, Mr. Temple, I mean that——but 
why are such secrets of the Art Matrimonial to be 
revealed to a bachelor? Marry, sir, and then come 
to me. 

THE BARONET. 


I wish you would let such bosh alone. We 


don't come here to talk about women. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


~L utterly decline to go anywhere where the topic 
is precluded. There is an epigram of Martial—— 


THE BARONET. 


About. Nevia, of whom her lover was always 
I know. Don’t quote. I am rejoiced 
to see that the Poerio party has fallen into the best 
possible hands, and not been left to clap-trap- 
mongers and vestrymen. But why is the name of 
no member of the Government on the list ? 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


_ One man has dared to defy convention and to 
join in the subscription, and I need not name his 
ft I love not Whiteside, but the worst 
Irishman that ever lived (and he is not that) is 


nobler in his impulses than the best of Saxons. 


THE BARONET. 
Bletherumskite! Why have we conquered, 
cleaned, flogged, and half reformed you ? 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
T am not half reformed ! 
THE BARONET, 


Treland is, and we did it. But I was speaking 
of something more interesting. 
why, when Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord YP sar man and such men send in their 100. 


rept ierna Italian martyrs, Lord Derby and 


abstain ? There are no diplomatic rela- 


tions between ‘Naples and England, no convention- 


I want to know | 





alities to be outraged, no etiquette to be adhered 
to. We have finally, I hope, quarrelled with the 
moribund tyrant. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


If the next lists do not include ministerial 
names, the question you ask will be asked all 
over the country. 

MR. STOKE. 


That American tragedy has excited a good deal 
of talk. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


The blowing up the vessel, and the killing two 
hundred men, women, and children, in the river ? 


MR. STOKE. 

Bother, no. Who minds really terrible things ? 
Who feels for suffering en masse? I mean the 
case of Mr. Sickles. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


A most dramatic case. The dinner and the 
anonymous letter whose contents the husband’ 
had to keep to himself, while his wife sat oppo- 
site, smiling, and the President, talking graci- 
ously. Then the secret investigation, the loading 
the pistols, the calling the wife to account, her 
confession and agony. The singular accident 
(unless this part of the story is coloured up), the 
husband seeing the fatal signal, and rushing for 
his pistols, and then the slaughter, and the 
making sure of the work. I suppose that the 
British Dramatist has thought through the 
subject, and has decided that, though effective, it 
will not quite do. 

THE BARONET. 


Impossible that a Washington jury should 
convict Mr. Sickles. An English one could only 
just do it, on such evidence as we hear of, and 
a light sentence would follow. I shall not wonder 
if there is a sympathy meeting, and a testimonial. 


MR. STOKE. 

The Americans say that we don’t understand 
them, and I believe it; and that we ought to 
abstain from comment on what they do. Look at 
the charges deliberately brought hy one of the 
leading journals against the President, who is 
accused, point blank, not of such tolerable vices 
as ambition, or indolence, or Jesuitry, but of 
corrupt practices, large and small ; one of which, 
if proved against an English statesman, would 
damn his public reputation for the rest of his life. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

Look, too, at the letter in which Col. Patterson 
advises the President to give a government con- 
tract to a particular firm, in order to secure 
political support at an election. 


MR. STOKE. 


I repeat that we do not understand our cousins, 
and fits of virtuous indignation at isolated pas- 
sages in their conduct are all folly. Our pictures 
of ethics are drawn at a different angle from 
theirs, as for a stereoscope. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Soit, but the two taken together make up 
something that is a model. 
MR. DROOPER. 
Neat, but singularly inappropriate. 
be done for Cox ? 
THE BARONET. 


Who's Cox, what's Cox, where’s Cox? Quid de 
Gallis ? 


What can 


MR. DROOPER. 


Is it possible that you have not read that great 
man’s speech to his constituents, in which he 
states that it is very unpleasant for him to sit 
below the angway, and sneered at by lords’ 
sons and dukes dsons, and other aristocrats, 
but that he will bear the inconvenience for the 
sake of his country. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


If they do sneer at Cox, it is very wrong in 
them, and also very rude ; but it is the first time , 








that I have heard of that brutal outrage. Some- 
body should move for a Committee. 


THE BARONET. 


Well, well, we must not be hard upon anybody 
who talks abominable nonsense. at meetings just 
now. It is necessary to say something, and that 
which men would like to say, they dare not,—so 
take refuge in rubbish. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


‘ = Duke of Buckingham is either dead or not 
ead —— 
THE PROFESSOR. 


He is not dead, he wrote to say so. 


MR. TEMPLE, 


His statement does not satisfy me. His Grace 
has now an yale of convincing me, one 
way or the other, and he can do whichever he 
likes. You saw Mr. Charles Wynn’s letter upon 
the subject of the Buckingham Correspondence, 
just published, and the solemn charge given b 
the late duke to the present one, never to publis 
certain political documents, which he has now 
published. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I did not see it. Never mind. 

MR. TEMPLE, 

It appeared a few days ago. Now, if the Duke 
be really dead, I do not expect him to take any 
notice of that letter. But if he be alive, it is 
manifestly for him to justify what he has done ; 
and, unless he does so, I shall regard the chair- 
man of the North Western as the existing Duke. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
What is to be done with the British Museum ? 
MR. TEMPLE. 


Is it so crowded as they say? I read a good 
deal in the glorious library, but I have not been 
up the stairs for years. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


The natural history department is so crammed 
as to be all but useless, and whatever they do with 
other portions of the collection I demand the 
expulsion of the animals, 


MR. STOKE. 


But that department is the most interesting to 
the masses. They don’t care very much about sar- 
cophagi and Elgin marbles, but the beautiful birds 
and the quaint fishes draw crowds. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


More reason for giving them these things where 
they can be seen, instead of crowding your speci- 
mens in obscure cases. Besides you ought not to 
have to look for a scorpion among a group of rabbits, 
or to lift up the tails of soles to find a humming- 
bird. 

MR. STOKE. 


Exaggeration! The things are assorted very 
carefully. And where would you send them ? 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Let us have a National Museum of Zoology in 
the Regent’s Park, with a library of reference, 
and let it be connected with the Zoological Gardens, 
so that a student may first go and see the creature 
alive, and then take his book and master its 
history and structure. 

MR. STOKE. 

That would cost money. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

It might be done for less than is blundered 
away on a single ill-built ship ; not of course 
ships are not most necessary. By getting rid of the 
zoology, you would clear a splendid set of gal- 
leries, and art and antiquity would have a chance, 
And I would build a villa for Professor Owen in 
the middle of the Park, and he should be the 
king thereof, and have mastodons and megatheria 
around him ; yea, and Behemoth and Leviathan. 
And Mr. David Mitchell should be his viceroy, 
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and have rule over the wombats, and the gnus, by the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, 


and the apterix ; yea, and the little boa, and the | 
great boa—— 
THE BARONET. 
Go then, and do him homage. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


7H 19, 1859, 





for the several sums of 250, 300, and 100 guineas : | 


and the ‘Queen Anne of Denmark, by Zucchero,’ 
of the auctioneer’s catalogue, now stands in that 
of the National Portrait Gallery, as ‘ A portrait by 


Mark Garrard of the Countess of Pembroke ’ (the | 


‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother’ of Ben 


Sir, your pronunciation is as cockney as your | Jonson's famous epitaph). With respect to the 


interruption is unseemly. 


BARONET, upon the present occasion, but 


| enormous increase of price (from 68 to 650 guineas) 
Public feeling, however, is with THE 


within a few weeks, we can, having only this 
bald statement before us, say nothing. Such 


some irritation follows and also a good ; things happen sometimes, and if the real value of 


deal of claret. } 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE subject of the removal of some of the col- 
lections from the British Museum—where the 
curators of the several departments of art, anti- 
quities, and natural history are all groaning for 
additional space, which in the present building 
is quite unattainable—was brought before the 


House of Commons on Thursday Evening. The ! 


necessity for extended room was generally ad- | 


mitted, but there, as elsewhere, there was apy- | 
thing but unanimity of opinion as to how it was 
to be obtained. On the part of the government, 
Mr. Disraeli acknowledged the desirableness of an 
early settlement of the question, but could hold | 
out no hope of being able to deal with the matter 
this session. Meanwhile he thought a committee 
of inquiry would be useful, and Mr. Gregory is 
useontingly to reintroduce his motion as one for 
** A Select Committee to Inquire into the accom- 
modation required for the Collections of the 
British Museum,” which will afford an oppor- 
tunity for a careful reconsideration of the entire 
question. 

Mr. Matthew Uzielli has placed his choice col- 
lection of antique gems, cameos, &c., in the 
South Kensington Museum for public inspection 
during a short period. The collection includes 
upwards of 500 specimens, among which more 
than 300 were purchased at the recent Hertz sale. 
Besides the antique examples, there are several of 
the cinque-cento period in their original settings. 
This is a piece of liberality on the part of the 
owner of these treasures which demands public 
recognition. 

A somewhat similar piece of liberality has just 
been shown by Mr. Jacob Bell, who has lent for a 
few,weeks his well-known collection of paintings— 
chiefly by living or recently deceased British 
artists—to the Marylebone Literary and Scientific 
Institution. The pictures are to be first shown at 
an evening meeting, and afterwards exhibited to 
the public from the 28th of March to the middle 
of April, at the rooms of the Institution, Edward 
Street, Portman Square. The object of the exhi- 
bition is to assist the funds of the Institution, 
which stand much in need of assistance, by the 
sums received as entrance-fees at the doors. Mr. 
Bell’s collection is very rich in the works of Sir 
Edwin Landseer (including among others his 
‘Dignity and Impudence,’ ‘Sleeping Blood- 
hound,’ and ‘Maid and a ;’) but it also 
includes capital examples of the pencil of Wilkie, 
Leslie (the Bag ‘Uncle Toby and Widow 
Wadman’), Frith, Egg, Rosa Bonheur, &c. 

The Earl of Ellesmere has re-opened his noble 
picture gallery at Bridgewater House to the 

ublic. Tickets are obtainable at Mr. Smith’s in 

md. Street. 


Some discussion has taken place respecting the 
recent additions to the National Portrait Gallery. 
Not yet having seen the pictures, nor having at 
hand the means of testing the accuracy of the state- 
ments which are afloat, we shall merely at present | 
repeat the story in what appears to be its most | 
authentic form. A short time back, among some | 
pictures belonging to Mr. Wingfield Baker, which | 
were dispersed by auction, were three portraits 
ascribed in the sale catalogue to Zucchero, and 
stated to be portraits of James I., Anne, Queen of 
Denmark, and the first Marquis of Winchester. | 
They were bought by a West-end dealer for the 
sums of 20, 30, and 18 





the pictures was in the first instance overlooked, 
it might have been good policy to secure them at 
the advanced rate whilst they were securable. As 
to the painter, it seems that the picture bears the 
date 1614, and a motto ‘‘ No spring till now.” 
The date at once disproves Saochate’s claim : he 
had died some years before that. The picture 
might have been painted, so far as the date is 


concerned, by Garrard, for he was in England | 


then, and lived till 1635. But on what grounds 
the authorities have ascribed it to him, and why 


they are so positive that it was intended for the | 


Countess of Pembroke, we must wait tohear. The 
Countess was well advanced in years in 1614, 
and died six years later; and why a portrait of 
her should then have borne so singular an 
inscription, does not seem at a glance very 
apparent. 


The Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs of the 
Court of George IV. have called forth the follow- 
ing letter to The Times : 


“To THE Epitor oF THE TIMES. 

“ Sir,—I trust that, even with the present pressure 
upon your columns of Parliamen intelligence, you 
may find space for the insertion of the annexed extract 
from a letter written by the late Duke of Buckingham to 
my father. I am induced to make this request as it con- 
tains the fittest comment upon the unwarrantable publi- 
cation by the present Duke of Buckingham of letters 
addressed in the strictest confidence to his father, which 
his Grace has thought fit to give to the world in a muti- 
lated form, without the slightest communication of his 
intention to the surviving representative or relatives of 
the writer. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ CuaRLEs Watkin WiLLIaMs Wynn. 

** 2, Lower Berkeley Street, March 12.” 





“Tax Duxe or BuckInGHaM AND CHANDOS TO THE RIGHT 
How. C. W. Wit1t1ams Wynn, M.P 
“My dear Charles,—I begin my letter by saying that 
os need be as little anxious about the future fate of your 
etters as a public man can be respecting his correspon- 
dence with one in his confidence. I have had occasion 
twice in my life (once, only a week ago) to refuse per- 
mission to people to make extracts from my papers, for 
the purpose of enabling one to write the life of the 
Minister Duke of Newcastle, and the other that of Lord 
Chatham,—saying that I did not consider the seal of 
secrecy broken by the grave, and that the sons of George 
Grenville and the son of Lord Chatham were still living. 
Further, I have written a paper to be found by my son 
with _ will, stricth; aoeeg Se never to suffer an 
litical papers which he may find to pass into any hands 
‘or examination or publication, and urging him to leave a 
similar charge behind him to his successor. 
“Yours affectionately, 
“B. anp 


C.”” 


These letters bear out, in every particular, the 
strictures we were compelled to pass in our review 
of the Buckingham Memoirs. We held that the 
seca Rp of confidential communications ad- 





| correspondence has been given to the publi 
while, owing to the Duke of Buckingham’s want 
of patience and discretion, the most valuable 
— of the letters are for ever lost to future 
ristorians. 

In Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood’s Court, on 
Monday, the case of Rendall v. The Crystal Palacg 
Company was mentioned. A decree was taken, 
whereby the injunction granted in March last to 
restrain the directors from opening the Palace on 
Sundays without the authority of Parliament wag 
made perpetual. It was stated by Mr. Busk, the 
counsel for the plaintiff, that the defendants did 
not appear to resist the decree, which also pro. 
| vided for the payment by the company of the 

taxed costs of suit. 

Arnold’s Historical Prize in the University of 
Oxford has been awarded to Mr. C. 8. C. Bowen, 
B.A., Fellow of Balliol, for his essay, ‘Delphi, 
considered locally, morally, and politically.” Me 
| Bowen in 1856 obtained the Hertford Scholarship ; 

in 1857, the Ireland Scholarship ; the same year 
the Chancellor's Prize for Latin verse, ‘Sebas- 
topol,” and in Easter term last year, was awarded 
a First Class in the Final Examination “ In Lite- 
ris Humanioribus.” The subject for the Prize for 
1860, is ‘‘The Privy Council.” 

The Japanese commissioners appointed to pro- 
ceed to Washington to exchange the ratification 
of the American treaty are Nagaai Genba no Kami, 
Governor of Accounts and Minister of the Navy, 
and Twa Say Higo no Kami, Imperial — 
The former is said to be a learned and intelligent 
man, instructed by some officers of the Dutch 
navy at Desima, in algebra, mathematics, and 
| navigation. In 1857 he conducted the steamer 
Soembing, the first ever possessed by the Japanese, 
from Nagasaki to Yeddo, with Japanese engineers 
and sailors, and without any European aid. He 
was one of the commissioners engaged in nego- 
tiating the late treaties. 











THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


THE regular annual meeting of the Literary 
Fund was held on Wednesday, Earl Stanhope in 
the chair. To the surprise of such members as 
attended in the expectation of again witnessing a 
fruitless contest, the meeting was comparatively 
scanty, and the select knot of gentlemen 
have assumed the title of ‘‘ Reformers,” did not 
appear. As the hour approached for taking the 
chair, it became more and more evident that 
there was to be no struggle between practical 
common sense and visionary theories on this 
occasion, and it was no less evident that the 
meeting looked with some curiosity for an expla- 
nation of the cause. It ought not to astonish 
anybody if an opposition so weak in reason, and 
in numbers, had suddenly abandoned the forlorn 
hope it had been conducting any time these three 
years, with diminishing force on each fresh 
| assault ; but as the said opposition is of that 
peculiar temperament which is always ready to 
| die on the floor of the house, there was, of course, 
| no saying to what extremities it might carry its 





ressed to the father of the present duke in the | desperate designs. However, neither Mr. Dickens, 
period from 1820 to 1830 was premature ; that it nor Mr. Dilke, nor their friends were present, and 


was likely to arouse the first susceptibilities of 
the immediate descendants of the writers, and that 
neither the world nor the noble duke’s character 
would have lost anything had the ‘publication of 
this correspondence been adjourned to a more con- | 
venient, that is to say, to a more distant period. ‘| 
At the same time, from internal evidence, we were 
firmly convinced that the letters thus prematurely , 
given to the world had been mutilated; that | 
portions of them, and those portions the most 
important, because most strongly illustrative of 
the character of the statesmen and the secret 
springs of the events of the time, had been sup- | 
pressed ; and that the portions thus obliterated 
would in all probability be lost to the public. 
That our misgivings on this head should have | 
been so fully, so amply borne out by Mr. C.W.W. | 


, Wynn’s protest and revelation, is to us a matter 
guineas respectively. | of sincere regret ; for it establishes the fact, that , 


From this dealer, they were, it is said, purchased | the least valuable portion of the Buckingham | 


the legitimate business of the meeting proceeded 


| with tranquillity. 


The report of the registrars disclosed the opera- 
tions of the Society during the past year, showing 
that a total sum of 1840/. was bestowed in 58 
grants. The statistics of distribution would yield 
some highly suggestive results, if they were carr 
over a surface of years of sufficient extent to justify 
a general deduction ; but even in a single year, 
although special circumstances must always e 
cise a disturbing influence in limited periods, the 
details are interesting and significant. Of the 13 
classes into which the grants were divided, the class 
which received the Tenet amount, 330/., was 


| that of Science and Art, distributed in 8 grants ; 


and the class which received the lowest amount, 
201., was that of the Drama, a single grant. The 
greatest number of grants in any one class was 2 
the class of History and Geography, in which 9 
persons were relieved by a total sum of 315/, The 
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subsequent order, taken in reference to the number 
of grants in each class, ran as follows : Science 
pore 8; Topography and Travels, 8 ; Poetry, 
§; Essays and Tales, 7 ; Periodical Literature, 5 ; 
ical Literature, 3; Law, 3; Biblical Lite- 
,2; Miscellaneous, 2; Medicine, 1 ; Drama, 
1; Moral Philosophy, 1. 

The cash account showed an income for the 

ear from every source, of 21917. 1s. 2d., and 

ce from the former year of 3827. Expendi- 
tore: Disbursements for Relief, 18407. ; Rent, 
&e., 1841. ; Secretary and Collector, 2257. ; Inci- 
dental Expenses, 1187. ; total, 23687. Balance, 
9051. 1s. 2d. 

There being vacancies in the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents, in the Council, and the General Committee, 
the meeting proceeded to the nomination of new 
members, when the following gentlemen were 
uanimously elected: Vice-Presidents — Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Alfred Tenny- 
gon, Esq. ; Council—G. P. R. James, Esq., and 
Bdward Foss, Esq. ; and General Committee-—Mr. 
Justice Haliburton, and Antonio Panizzi, Esq. 

Godwin, Esq., was at the same time elected 
Honorary Architect. The literary prestige of the 
Corporation will be considerably strengthened by 
these accessions. 

The proper business of the Meeting having been 
concluded, the Chairman read the following 
Report from the General Committee : 

‘The General Committee desire to state, for 
the information of the General Meeting, that they 
have received a communication from Mr. Charles 
Dickens, announcing the prospect of a certain 
offer to the Society, from a person not at present 
named, on certain terms and stipulations. 

“ With these terms and stipulations the Com- 
mittee are not at present acquainted, but expect 
to learn them fully at an interview which they 
haveagreed to hold with Mr. Dickens and another 
gentleman a few days hence ; and they will then 
proceed to give to them and to the'whole subject 
their most careful consideration. 

“Meanwhile, the Committee feel it their duty 
tocommunicate also to the General Meeting, the 
following extract from Mr. Dickens’s letter on 
this subject : 

“The forthcoming Annual Meeting, therefore, I shall 

from attending. The friends who have been 
associated with me on former similar occasions will, 
yielding to the same reasons, also stay away. But we 
confide it to the fairness of the managers of the Literary 
Fund, to make it known to the Corporation at that 
eee nat we do not withdraw our opposition ;—that 
we hold it suspended, only until this matter shall have 
been fully considered.” 

Upon hearing this statement, a general desire 
Was expressed to know what was the nature of the 

sition referred to; but the chairman ex- 
plained that as the Committee were themselves in 
ce of it, they could not of course commu- 

Nicate it to the Meeting. 

Mr. Gruneisen inquired whether, in the event 
ofthe proposition being such as to require to be 
submitted to the sense of the Corporation, a special 
meeting would be called for that purpose, or 
whether the Committee would reserve the subject 
for the next annual meeting. 

The Chairman replied that that was a point 
Which the Committee had not taken into considera- 
tion, and that being wholly ignorant of the details 

the proposal, they could not at present form 
any conclusion as to the course which it would be 





yo to adopt. 
Tt. Purton Cooper, Q.C., suggested that it 
Would be far better to leave the matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Committee. 

_Mr. Gruncisen said that the Corporation had the 

Shest confidence in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee ; but he thought that the general body of 
Members might like to know what had been pro- 
posed, and what view the Committee might take 
of the subject before they arrived at a final 

sion. 

The Chairman said that the wish expressed by 

t. Gruneisen was in his opinion extremely 
Teasonable ; under present circumstances, how- 
ever, it was impossible the Committee could do 
more. They could not impart information which 
they did not themselves possess; but he could 
confidently state that there was no desire or 


intention to withhold any information from the 
members of the Corporation. As far as his own 
opinion was concerned, he thought Mr. Gruneisen’s 
suggestion was most reasonable. 

The meeting then separated. 

In this state of the question between the Fund 
j and Mr. Charles Dickens, who now appears to 
| represent the movement with a single colleague, 
| we will follow the excellent precedent of Lord 
Stanhope, and postpone all discussion to the 
development of the ‘‘ offer.” We are certainly not 
actuated by a desire to throw any difficulties in 
the way of a settlement of the differences, and 
should, on the contrary, rejoice if a point of 
agreement could be arrived at which would at 
once remove objections on the one hand, without 
damaging the interests, or altering the character, 
of one of the noblest charitable institutions in the 
kingdom. We shall, therefore, await with a 
strictly impartial feeling the announcement of 
Mr. Dickens’s new proposals. 

In the meanwhile it may be useful to remind 
the public of the nature of the propositions which 
Mr. Dickens and his friends laid before the Cor- 
poration in 1855, as embodying their views of the 
reforms which they considered necessary. They 
consisted of the introduction, in addition to the 
grants, of loans and revocable annuities; the 
granting to the Council new powers of revision 
over the proceedings of the Committee, with 
mutual rights of appeal to General Meetings ; 
and the establishment of reading and writing 
rooms, evening meetings, and conversazioni in 
the chambers of the Society. All these pro- 
posals were rejected by the General Meeting, 
because they were incompatible with the Charter, 
and foreign to the one sole object for which the 
Fund was established, and because it would be 
necessary to incur the expense of a new charter in 
order to carry them into effect. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
+ 
Paris, March 16. 

Tue opera of Herculanum continues to be 
one of the greatest subjects of pre-occupation here, 
and Emma Livry and the decorations are the 
chief things talked of in every salon you go into. 
I find the general opinion upon the music to be 
what I have already given you as mine. When I 
say ‘‘general opinion,” I mean the opinion of the 
few individuals who know or care anything about 
music ; for as to the large majority of the theatre- 
going public, I have more than once taken occa- 
sion to tell you what an utter absence of anything 
in the shape of judgment or connoisseurship they 
are remarkable for. Well, then, the part of the 
public that is capable of judging is quite of one 
mind upon Félicien David’s composition, and it is 
decided to be full of reminiscences in its melo- 
dious parts, and utterly unmelodious and dull in 
the parts that are original. I met a very 
great musical authority yesterday who had 
during all the time of the ‘‘ getting up” of the 
new work at the Académie Royale followed 
the rehearsals, and who is still doing the same 
thing with regard to Gounod’s Faust. We hada 
long talk upon the two productions, and his vote 
was much in favour of the latter. ‘‘ David,” 
said he, ‘‘has not the wind that is required for 
the awfully cumbrous machine, entitled a ‘Grand 
Opera,’ and, when he does not call all his memory 
can furnish him with to his aid, he sinks under 
the weight of his task. Gounod is not much 
stronger, but he really is full of knowledge and 
study of his art, and cheats both the public and 
himself, by substituting what the Italians call 
des malices,—namely, the most curious devices, 
charming at once and ingenious, when genuine in- 
spiration fails.” 

I have not yet obtained admission to a répéti- 
tion of Faust, but the same authority I have 
just quoted augurs favourably of it, though he 
by no means launches out into any enthusiastic 
praise. ; 7 

Upon one point the entire musical world is 
united, and that is upon the prediction that the new 
opera Meyerbeer is bringing out at the Opéra 





Comique is a chef @euvre. If you come to con- 
sider that stage rehearsals have been now going 
on of this work for the last five months, and that 
all the singers and all the musicians of the 
orchestra have now and then smuggled in a 
relative or a friend—you will easily understand 
how by this time a pretty considerable number of 
pee more or less capable of appreciating, have 
een put in a way of hearing at all events por- 
tions of Meyerbeer’s new opera, and how a sort 
of general whisper of what it will be is naturally 
getting abroad. The illustrious maéstro himself 
now announces that his prima donna, Mdme. 
Cabel, will be super-excellent. This is a surprise ; 
for hitherto the rather narrow intellectual capa- 
cities of this fair lady seem to have somewhat, 
stood in her way ; and it was rumoured that she 
well-nigh drove the author of Robert to despair by 
the manner in which she seemed wedded to the con- 
viction that, with a pretty voice, a pretty face, and 
plump white shoulders, anything more might be 
dispensed with. However, nous avons changé 
tout cela, as it appears, and I think I am autho- 
rised to state that Meyerbeer is now enchanted 
with his Dinorah. 

One illustrious name recalls to one’s mind 
anotber—Lamartine. It really is frightful to 
think upon the situation that circumstances are 
now creating for a man who certainly is one of 
the chief glories of his country. His hard and 
continuous exertions have helped to afford him 
the means of satisfying in a great measure the 
demands of his ereditors, but so much more 
remains to be paid to them that it is impossible 
to imagine one man’s faculties sufficing for the 
drain imposed upon Lamartine’s imagination. 
Not more than a few days ago the Emperor sent 
to the poet-politician, M. de la Guéronniére, 
desiring i to say that he intended to propose 
to the Corps Legislatif a vote of 100,000 franes 
(40007.) a year to be paid to Lamartine duri 
his lifetime. The poet refused, begged M. 
de la Guéronnitre to request the Emperor 
to give up any design of the kind, addin 
‘*T should be obliged to refuse the sum, if vot 
for I cannot recognise the Emperor merely because 
he makes his power serve my convenience, having 
refused to acknowledge that power when it 
oppressed me, in common with my fellow-citizens.” 

The characteristics of the Snob are, as we know, 
not to be effaced from any member of that firmly- 
rooted, widely-branching family, and never did 
snobbism and flunkeydom show themselves more 
glaringly than within the last few days with regard 
to Lamartine and another transaction to which his 
pecuniary necessities have reduced him. 

He was desirous of having a small ae of land 
in the neighbourhood of the Bois de Boulogne 
granted to him. The better part of this was 
given spontaneously to Rossini a few months back, 
and what Lamartine asks for is the inferior part ; 
a most miserable stony piece of earth. In the 
case of the death of any of his creditors, and the 
fall into bad hands of any of their eréances, 
it is highly necessary that Lamartine should 
have some spot of earth in France where 
he can work in peace. Accordingly, he applied 
to the Municipal Council of Paris for a grant of 
the bit of land I speak of, during his own and his 
wife’s life. At this, Yellow Plush got alarmed, 
and fearful lest his master should be angry, 
the request of the poet was refused. Now, many 
peste wae agood deal to say against Lamartine, and 
much to object against his conduct on and after the 
day of the 24th February, 1848, but these snobs of 
municipal councillors ought at all events to hold 
their tongues, and show the great poet befittin 
respect—for, if they have a roof over their bal 
muddle heads, and if any Hétel de Ville at all 
exists, they owe it to Lamartine’s courage on the 
25th and 26th of February, ’48, and to the 
determined coolness with which he resisted the 
fury of a drunken populace that clamoured for 
whatever was worst and most absurd. However, 
I trust the matter of the grant itself will be set 
right, and when the ‘grave and reverend Seigniors” 
come to know how their employer himself has 
acted towards the author of ‘‘ Jocelyn,” perhaps 





even they will take heart and venture not to 
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behave in such a very lackey-like way. But I 
mention the incident in order to show how deeply 
wedded a certain race in this country is to Yellow 
Plush doctrines. I have said enough against the 
Faubourg St. Germain to be allowed to give their 
due also to the sleek, stupid, sluggish, slavish 
bourgeoisie in turn. ‘‘ Triste pays, monsieur /” 
exclaimed yesterday in my hearing a French 
gentleman who has travelled, and seen what other 
nations are; and I take that to be the moral of 
what all one’s individual studies of this or that 
particular class must inevitably point to. A sad 
country, in truth, and in which any amount of 
submission to despotism is agreeably alternated 


with any amount of insane violence. A general | 


cutting off of heads all round, or else Nero's wish 
realised, and France’s one neck bearing all her 
children’s heads, with the boot-heel of an adven- 
turous tyrant placed upon it! One or the other; 
or first one and then the other! As my French- 
man said, ‘‘ Un triste pays, monsieur.”’ 

I went last night to see Emile Angier’s new 
piece at the Gymnase, and I must say, that in 
the way of showing up one variety of social in- 
dignity here, he has done his duty, and done it 
very spiritedly and very cleverly. Un beau 
Mariage is in some respects a very excellent 
piece, and one which no one will be the worse 
for seeing (which is advancing a good deal as 
times go in France). 

You do not require to be told that for the last 
thirty years it has been the fashion amongst all 
the would-be romantic spirits in this country to 
look upon the husband as the despot, upon the 
chief of the family as its tyrant, whom therefore 
it is of course desirable to circumvent and cheat, 
if not overthrow. The possibility of a husband 
being loveable or beloved does not enter into the 
French imagination, and the consequerce is, that 
he is often neither respected nor respectable, 
Now, M. Emile Angier’s doctrine, as set forth in 
his new play of Un beaw Mariage, .is the supe- 
riority of the husband, or I should perhaps rather 
rf the inevitable unhappiness of a marriage in 
which the husband is not the superior. This is 
original, and what is more, it is true, and touches 
upon one very true aspect of French civilisation. 

These people do not sufficiently see what are the 
various consequences of their fatal law, touching 
the infinitesimal division of property, but an 
immediate one is the necessity for the sale‘ of 
husbands to their wives. The market for female 
slaves here is far less stocked than that for slaves 
of the other sex, and that, from their persistence 
in observing the grammatical rule of ‘‘the mas- 
culine is nobler than the feminine gender ;” this 
being the case, and husbands being at a premium, 
@ high price is perpetually paid for them, and in 
the system of ‘‘making up the fortune by the 
equality of wealth of the woman.” A man, with 
little or roy 2 is frequently mated with a wife 
who has a fine long purse. Is he, oris he not, the 
master after marriage? That has to be examined. 
The French say ‘‘ Du céte de la barbe est la toute 

issance.” Now, the modern version of this is, 
** Du cbte de la bourse est la toute puissance ;” and 
M. Angier is persuaded that the “barbe” has the 
worst of it against the ‘‘bowrse;” that that is 
altogether a bad state of things; and so he 
takes the cudgels in hand for whiskers versus 
wealth, and very cleverly does he plead his 
cause. His story turns on the fact of a penniless 
ocery being married to a rich young fie, and 

what is worse!) to her mother, who rejoices in 
having a perfectly submissive son-in-law. At 
last, however, the said son-in-law has too much of 
his “‘ capital place ;” and he runs away from home, 
flies to a garret, puts on a dirty blouse, and 
betakes himself again to his old chemical studies, 
and to his independence. When he is gone away 
‘*for ever,” his rather too frivolous wife finds out 
she loved him, and forcing him to receive her in 
his most uncomfortable dwelling, she redeems her 
former conduct by gladly sharing with him his 
poverty, his anxieties, his hopes, and his strug- 
gies. At last he makes a wonderful discovery ; 
fortune meets him smilingly, and the ‘fine mar- 
riage” turns out really a fine one, because dignity 
is at last on the husband’s side. The picce is 





most beautifully acted, and is altogether one of 
the very best I have seen for many years in 
France. With a very few alterations, it is one 
that might advantageously be translated for the 
English stage, and that would I think meet with 
the favour of a London audience. 





Turin, March 15. 

You speak of Mdlle. Calderon from Venice 
being engaged at Covent Garden this season. 
Having heard her during this Carnival at Venice, 
I shall be happy to give you all the information in 
my power about her voice and capacity. I heard 
her in the Sonnambula at the San Benedetto, 
| only a small theatre, yet sufficiently large for her 
| voice, which I should say was hardly as yet suited 
| for such a theatre as Covent Garden. For any 
| theatre other than one of the small Italian ones I 
should think it was also too weak, and it seemed 
very readily fatigued, to judge from her having to 
get some refreshment at the wing every time 
before the final aria of the Sonnambula, and being 
thoroughly exhausted at the end of that. If how- 
ever she is able to stand the fatigue, I should hope 
she would satisfy the Covent Garden audience as 
she did that of the San Benedetto, not contributin, 
a little to keep that theatre in full houses an 
constant applause, while the Fenice had as regular 
a complement of fischi. The only opera that had 
much success at the Fenice was the opera d obbligo, 
Una Notte di Testa, by Maestro Angelo Villanis, 
and that success was attributed to the composer 
being a Torinese, not to the intrinsic merits of the 
music. 

The cause of Italy is certainly very popular among 
theatre-goers. Not to mention the disturbance at 
Milan during the performance of Norma, or the 
success of Villania an incident here would prove 
it. Last night a comedy was produced called 
Troppo Tardi, the sole merit of which was that, 
under the guise. of a family ruled by a despotic 
father, it pictured Italy under the Austrian rule. 
The characters were caricatures, and the dialogue 
the same; but the frequent political allusions 
made a brilliant success. For instance, in one 
act the tutor and the rest of the family were play- 
ing at a game in which the tutor had to draw 
various numbers out of a bag. He drew 48. 
‘“We have had that before,” remarked one. 
‘* Never mind,” he replied ; ‘‘if it has been once 
it may come again.” At this there was but faint 
applause ; but when the number 59 was greeted 
by a promise to sweep away the master of the 
family, an uproar ensued ; and the same took place 
when the head of the —- called all who 
were on his side to range themselves together, 
and all did so with the exception of the tutor, who 
sidled off in an opposite direction, and asked to 
be allowed to remain neuter. 

Madame Ristori has just departed from Turin. 
She produced last week a new comedy by Paolo 
Ferrari, called Prosa, which had a very fair suc- 
cess, and promises much for the future career of 
the already well-known author of La Satira e 
Parini, and Goldoni e le sue sedici commedie. 
On the whole this carnival has been a favourable 
theatrical season at Turin, about the only place in 
North Italy of which that can be said. To- 
morrow night we have Don Giovanni at the Teatro 
Regio in which Miss Balfe is to sing. I am 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
—— 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Mor. oe Academy, 8 ru. Mr. Westmacot:, ‘On 


culpture. 
British Architects, 8 ¥.u. 
itution, 8°30 v.u. Major G. 
Rhodes, ‘‘ On Tents and Tent Pitching.” 
Tuns. Royal Institution, 3 r.u. Professor Owen, ‘On 
ossil Mammals.” 
— Zoological a. 9r.m. Scientific Business. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 v.u. ‘‘ On the 
Melbourne (South Australia) Gravitation Water- 
Works,” by Mr. M. B. Jackson. 
Wav. Royal Society of Literature, 4°30 ¥.u. 
— Society of Arts, 8 v.u. Dr. J. Forbes Watson, “On 
Cotton in India, its present Culture and Manu- 


curious to hear what the Italians will make of | th 


Wup. British Meteorological iety,7 P.M. “On some 
Atmospheric Conditions favourable to the De 
velopment of Ozone,” bY H. 8. Eaton, 
“On a remarkably Cold Period which ocr 
in Canada, in Jan , 1859,” by Dr. Smalh 
wood, ‘ Results of Meteorological Obserya. 
tions made at Stonyhurst Observatory during 
Ten Years,” by Rev. A. Weld. 

— British Archeological Association, 8°30 P.u. Mr, 
Pettigrew, ‘On the Ancient Palace of Claren. 
don.” Mr. Syer Cuming, ‘‘On the Borachio 
and Leathern Bottle.” 

Tuvns. Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. Professor Owen, “Op 

e Vertebral Character of the Order 
sauria (Ow.), as exemplified in the Genera’ 
Pterodactylus (Cuv.) and Dimorphodon (Ow;),’ 
Mr. Cayley, ‘“‘On the Conic of Five-pointie 
Contact at any Point of a Plane Curve.” 

_ Royal Academy, 8 y.u. Mr. Hart, ‘‘On Painting.” 

— Royal Institution,3 r.m. Professor Tyndall, “On 
the Force of Gravity.” 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

— Museum of Practical Geology, 2:30 P.m. Professor 
Owen, ‘‘On Fossil Fishes.” 

— Numismatic Society, 7 P.M. 

Fart. Royal Institution. Weekly Meeting at8pu. At 
Sex. Mr. Robert A. Smith, F.R.S., “On the 
Estimation of Organic Matter in the Atmos- 

here.” 

_ vvited Service Museum, 3 p.u. Lieut.-Col. Mac. 
dougall, Commandant Staff College, Sandhurst, 
“On the Military Character of the Great Duke 
of Marlborough.” 

— Museum of Practical Geology, 2°30 P.m. Professor 
Owen, ‘‘ On Fossil Fishes.” 

Sar. al Institution, 3 y.m. Dr. W. A. Miller, “On 

ganic Chemistry.” 





Society or Arts. — Wednesday, March 16, 
Sir Richard Bethell, M.P.,in the Chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : Messrs. R. S. Begbie, A. H. Clough, C. 
Dort, J. P. Hesley, and P. Kerr. The Paper 
read was ‘*On Trade Marks,” by Professor Leone 
Levi. The author pointed out the importance of 
the British manufacturer continuing to maintain 
the high character he had gained in the markets 
of the world; and for this purpose it was nec 
not only that no deterioration should take place 
in the quality of the articles produced by him, but 
also that no idea should gain currency that such 
deterioration had taken place. The imitation of 
a trade mark was illegal in this country, though 
there were cases in which the law had been evaded, 
some of which were mentioned. In some foreign 
countries, however, such palpable fraud took 
place, owing to the imitation of many of our 
trade marks, that serious loss both of profit and 
character were sustained by the British manufac- 
turer. The country where this might almost be 
said to have become a system was Prussia; and 
whilst our English courts of law gave the fullest 
temedy to the German manufacturer against 
similar attempts here, there were at present no 
legal provisions in Prussia against this grievance. 
France had already entered into treaties with 
various other powers to prevent such proceedings, 
and it was incumbent upon the government of 
this country to use every endeavour to — 
this serious evil. A discussion ensued, in whic 
the Chairman, Messrs. E. Eddison, A. C. Hobbs, 
Jones, May, Vallance, J. Winkworth, and others, 
took part. 





* Roya Astatic Society.—March 5, Col. Sykes, 
M. P., President, in the Chair. The lecture de- 
livered by Viscount Strangford was in iflustration 
of a series of portraits representing individuals of 
e many nations met with at Constantinople, 
as residents or sojourners in that cosmopolitan 
capital. Lord Strangford confined himself to 
an ethnological — of the races now inha- 
biting Turkey in Europe, prefacing his remarks 
with an account of the physical and political 
geography of the country ; and especially noticing 
the mountain ranges, which are generally the 
boundary lines aby the various races. The 
ethnology of the Slavons, the half-slavic Bulgarian, 
the Albanian, the Greek, and the Thraco- Wallach 
or Zinzar, was severally stated ; the most proml- 
nent features of their physical, intellectual, and 
moral developments were pointed out and con- 
trasted, and the especial character of each exhi- 
bited by a variety of illustrative anecdotes, which 
the lecturer had been able to gather during & 








fa % 
—  Geologieal Society, 8 vm. 


lengthened stay in Turkey, aided. by a rare fami- 
liarity with several of the many langusges spoken 
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in that country. The lecture was. suggestive, 
rather than exhaustive; but many details were 
given of the less known tribes, such as the 
northern Albanians, the Wallachs, who, under 
different names (one of which, Viagk, is a cor- 
ruption of the designation by which they are 
known to Europeans), live separated from their 
countrymen north of the Danube, and particularly 
of the large colony of agricultural Turks in Thes- 
saly and Macedonia, who had been settled in those 
localities a long time before the capture of Con- 
stantinople, and whose fixed locations showed the 
fallacy of the received notion that the Turks were 
merely encamped in Europe, ready to retire into 
Asia if once their sovereignty over the Byzantine 
territory should cease. His lordship concluded 
with expressing his readiness to continue his 
ethnological exposition, by some account of the 
Osmanlis proper, and the other races belonging 
to the eastern parts of the empire, as well as the 
allied nationalities extending to the Wall of 
China, which were represented in the portraits 
exhibited to the meeting, an offer which was re- 
ceived with warm expressions of satisfaction. 








Royal GEOGRAPHICAL SocreTy.—A numerously 
attended meeting was held on Monday evening, at. 
Burlington House; Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
President, in the chair. The paper read was ‘‘ Ex- 

lorations in South Australia” by Messrs. Babbage, 
Mituston, Stuart, and others ; communicated 
by the Right Hon. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart., 
Her Majesty’s Secretary for the Colonies. The 
accounts of the above-mentioned explorations 
were embodied in several voluminous documents, 
extracts from which were read. The discoveries 
of Mr. Babbage were confined chiefly to the tract 
between Lakes Gairdner and Torrens; he, however, 
followed the western shores of the latter lake to 
about lat. 30 deg. S., where it terminates, and 
yg northward, meeting with a lake which 

¢ has named Gregory. Major Warburton ex- 
amined the S. W. shores of Lake Gairdner, returned 
by Coeyana (near Streaky Bay) on the west, and 
then pursued an easterly direction to Port Augusta ; 
starting from this place northwards in search of 
Babbage, he followed his track to Lake Gregory, 
where they met. Mr. Stuart, who accompanied 
Captain Sturt in the memorable expedition into 
the Central Desert in 1845, started with only one 
white and a black man, five horses, and a scanty 
supply of provisions, from Elizabeth Camp (31 deg. 
10 min. S.), proceeded northerly to lat. 29 deg. 
20 min., where he crossed a large gum creek, 
in which fish were seen, and continued in a north- 


\ west direction, passing several other gum creeks, 


taking their rise in the long range named by Gover- 
nor Sir R. M‘Donnell, Stuart Range. This range ex- 
tends in a north-west direction, broken more or less 
here and there, but still forming a continuous water- 
parting from along the west soore of Lake Torrens 
tolat. 28 deg. S., and long. 138deg. E. He then 
struck a westerly course for forty miles over good 
towel with plenty of grass, turning then south- 
westerly, afterwards southerly to Denial Bay, on 
the coast; and from thence to Port Augusta, 
pursuing throughout a ziz-zag course. Mr. Stuart 
penetrated in a straight line 240 miles to the west 
of Mr. Babbage’s camp at the Elizabeth, having 
traversed by various routes nearly 4 deg. of longi- 
tude and 3 deg. of latitude north of that position. 
It would be difficult to overrate the importance of 
these discoveries, as it seems probable (to quote 
the words of Governor M‘Donnell) ‘that at least 
from 12,000 to 18,000 square miles of country 
available hereafter for pastoral pu s have been 
tuart’s explorations. One 
Tesult of all these explorations is that the shape 
of Lake Torrens, as drawn upon maps, has been 
entirely changed, instead of preserving a horseshoe 
form, as was supposed, it is found to be divided 
into several detached lakes.” The reading of the 
paper was followed by a very animated discussion, 
in which the Chairman, Captain Sturt, the Bishop 
of Perth, Mr. Saunders, Mr. Crawfurd, and Pro- 
fessor Owen took part. The last speaker directed 
attention to the paucity of information in the 

ent of natural history in such explorations, 
Which he attributed mainly to the fact that the 





major part of the animals were of nocturnal 
habits, consequently search for them must be 
made durifg the night. Professor Owen also 
alluded to the peculiar provision in the Australian 
type, in their being able to convey in seasons of 
drought their young with them to distant water- 
holes. 


GrEoLocicaL Society oF Lonpon.—Feb. 23, 
L. Horner, Esq., in the chair. The following 
communications were read : 

1. ‘On the dccurrence of Liassic Deposits near 
Carlisle.” By E. W. Binney, Esq., F.G.S. The 
author's attention had been drawn by Mr. Richard 
B. Brockbank, of Carlisle, to the district lying 
between Carthwaite, on the Carlisle and Maryport 
Railway, and the Solway, especially about Aikton 
and Oughterby, as containing a limestone, sup- 

osed to belong to the coal measures, but found 
ie Mr. Brockbank to contain an ammonite and 
other fossils, which he thought to be Liassic. Mr. 
Binney subsequently went over the district with 
Mr. R. B. Brockbank, and found that, although 
the country is thickly coated with boulde-clay or 
til¥ yet lias-limestone and shales were observable 
in several spots, in wells, streams, &c., ey 
at Quarry Gill, Fisher's Gill Farm, and in Thornby- 
brook, south-east of Aikton. Gryphaa incurva 
and other Gryphee, with oysters and ammonites, 
characterise these beds. The area occupied by the 
lias is known to extend under the rising ground 
lying between Crofton and Orton, on the south, 
and the Solway, on the north, comprising Aikton, 
Thornby, Wiggonby, Oughterby, and probably 
other places on the rising ground -between the 
Carlisle and Maryport and Carlisle and Port 
Carlisle Railways. Fr his paper was illustrated by 
specimens of the lias, forwarded by Mr. E. W. 
Binney. ] 

2. On the Fossils of the Lingula-flags or 
Zone Primordiale.—I. Paradoxides and Cono- 
cephalus from North America.” By J. W. Salter, 
Esq., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain. 

8. ‘On a new species of Dicynodon (D. 
Murrayi) from near Colesberg, South Africa.” 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Sec. G.S. 

4, **On the Coal found by Dr. Livingstone at 
Tete, on the Zambesi, South Africa.” By Richard 
Thornton, Esq. [Forwarded from the Foreign 
Office by order of Lord Malmesbury.] Mr. Thorn- 
ton states that this coal is free-burning ; showing 
no tendency to cake; containing very little of 
either sulphur or iron, a large proportion of ash, 
but only a little gaseous matter. The result of 
the trial (made in the steam-launch) of this coal, 
and its appearances, favour, in the author’s opinion, 
the idea that the coal, when taken from a deeper 
digging (that which Dr. Livingstone had sent was 
collected at the surface of the ground), will pro- 
bably contain less ash and a little more gaseous 
matter. 





British ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Feb. 23, James Heywood, F.R.S., V.P., in 
the chair. Mr. F. Vallé laid before the meeting 
portions of a human skull and of a Roman urn 
found in a cyst at Wyke Regis, near Weymouth, 
on the Portland Road. The grave was formed of 
two long lateral stones set on edge, two others for 
top and bottom, and another, being the coverin 
stone, which was much decayed. It measu 
three and a-half feet in length, and one and a half 
in width and in depth. Similar graves have been 
recently met with in the neighbourhood. One urn 
has been obtained entire. Mr. Forman exhibited 
three silver brooches of the seventeenth century, 
of Scotch manufacture. They were of various 
sizes, and represented two human hearts con- 
joined, and were furnished with two buckles. Mr. 
Syer Cuming read notes respecting. them, and 
their probable application as tokens of affection. 
Mr. Forman also presented the impression of a 
seal of the thirteenth century. It was of John, 
the son of Howel Gor. Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited 
four Roman denarii of the Emperors Trajan and 
Hadrian, found in December last at Turvey in 
Bedfordshire. They were in fine preservation. 
Mr. Vere Irving read a paper on the date of the 





Battle of Kaltraez, in which he endeavoured to 
reconcile some discrepancies in regard to the period 
at which it was fought. A paper by the Rev. W. 
C. Lukis, F.S.A., on the History of the Bell 
Foundry at Salisbury was read, and contained 
several interesting extracts from the chureh- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Edmund, relating to the 
expense of the bells, their carriage, fittings, &c. 
Miss Wickins communicated a drawing of the 
Relfrey Tower, which formerly stood adjacent to 
Salisbury Cathedral, and was coeval with that 
structure. Mr. Wentworth, of Woolley Park, 
near Wakefield, sent two deeds of the thirteenth 
century, relating to Kirkstall Abbey and St. 
Peter's, which were read by Mr. Black, and 
directed to be translated and printed with other 
original documents. 





SraTisticaAL Socrery.—The anniversary meet- 
ing was held on Tuesday, the Vice-President, the 
Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, in the chair. The 
report, read by the hon. secretary, Mr. Newmarch, 
and adopted on the motion of Dr. Camps, seconded 
by Dr. Truman, stated that the Society, at the 
completion of the first quarter of a century of its 
career, was in a satisfactory condition. At the 
present time its fellows numbered 369, and during 
the last twelve months the losses by resignations 
and deaths had been 23, and the admissions 15. 
The income of the year ending the 81st of December 
last had been 824/., and the expenditure 682/., 
leaving a surplus of 142/., and providing a balance 
at the bankers of 311/., a larger balance than the 
Society has — for a very long period. The 
amount of liabilities included no more than the 
usual items. Carefully condensed summaries of 
the more important monthly official tables, 
relating to imports, exports, shipping, bullion, 
poor relief, &c., had been introduced under 
the title of quarterly returns, in the recent 
numbers of the Society’s journal, thus afford- 
ing the fellows in a scientific form a con- 
tinuous register of some of the more essential 
of the data indicative of the progress of the 
country. The report further stuted that the in- 
terest established in connection with the statistical 
department of the labours of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science had been 
maintained by the proceeding at Leeds of the 
section (F) of Economic Science and Statistics ; 
and the second meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Social Science, held 
in October last at Liverpool, under the presidency 
of Lord John Russell, had most frre proved 
the deep importance now attached by the general 
public to the pursuits and inquiries which 25 
years ago were first made the subject of distinct 
Tecognition by the formation of that Society. 
Lord John Russell had acceded to the request of 
the Council to be placed in nomination for the 
office of President in succession to Lord Stanley. 
Among the losses by death during the year had 
been that of Mr. Hallam, one of the founders of 
the Society, and one of its most active supporters 
in its earlier years, and the Council desired to 
share in the deep and general expressions of admi- 
ration for his attainments and of respect for his 
character which had arisen in all parts of the 
country. The proposed President, Council, and 
officers for the ensuing year were unanimously 
elected. 





THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF LONDON. 
—March 15. At the general meeting held to-day, 
Sir Samuel Cunard, Bart., was unanimously 
elected a member. Octave Delepierre, Esq., con- 
sul-general of his Belgian majesty, read his paper 
on the ‘‘ Date and History of the Legend of the 
Knight of the Swans.” He pointed out that the 
earliest mention of this myth was hy William of 
Tyre (1180 to 1190), when speaking of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, and even then it was known as a very 
old legend ; much older, therefore, than the date 
given by Mr. Shonis in his recent edition of the 
early English Prose Romances after Sir Francis 
Palgrave, who cannot trace it earlier than the 
‘‘Chronicle of Tongress” by the Maitre de Guise. 
After mentioning various versions of the legend, 
in probably twenty different languages and 
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countries, amongst the Icelandic, which makes 
the knight, Helis, a son of Julius Cesar, the 
learned writer proceeded to consider the origin of 
the tale, which we are inclined to attribute to 
the East, as similar tales, or nearly similar ones, 
exist in the ‘‘Devagata” and the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights ;” but perhaps the idea was too rooted in 
the human mind of attributing divine origin to 
every benefactor. As time permitted, Dr. Wm. 
Bell proceeded to make a few remarks on the 
chronology of the Rev. Francke Parker, with his 
extended tables, a copy of which had been pre- 
sented by the author to the library of the Insti- 
tute, particularly in regard to the rev. writer of 
603 for the Eclipse of Thales, in comparison with 
a note in ‘‘Das Konig Buch,” of Professor Lep- 
sius, p. 138, in which the dates for the year 585 
are collected. The treasurer entered more largely 
into the matter, showing its importance as a clue 
to the whole Biblical chronology. 





INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—March 8, 
Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. 
The whole of the evening was occupied by the 
discussion of Mr. Mallet’s Paper ‘On the Co- 
efficients of Elasticity and of Rupture in Wrought 
Tron, in relation to the volume of the metallic 
mass, its metallurgic treatment, and the axial 
direction of its constituent crystals.” In the 
present investigation an endeavour had been made 
to ascertain the amount of permanent elasticity 
possessed by the metal, as well as the point at 
which it would become actually ruptured. It was 
contended that the drawings exhibited gave a very 
imperfect representation of the piling of the iron 
for large forgings, and that hence the author had 
been led to draw erroneous conclusions. With 
regard to the manufacture of the two monster 
mortars, 36 inches in diameter, and capable of 
throwing a ball weighing about 30 ewt., it was 
remarked that their merits, as forgings, were ex- 
traordinary. At first, owing to large rents in the 
eentre of the core, the forgings were failures, but 
after a little experience had been gained, the 
second forgings were quite successful. In the 
manufacture of these monster guns, théy were 
built up in seven distinct layers, the forging 
occupying seven weeks. So far from any 
deterioration, or crystallisation, taking place, 
the metal was improved by its long-continued 
heating and working; and the metal in the 
heart of the gun was found to be of greater 
strength than the bar iron of which it was com- 
posed, being perfectly homogeneous, strong, and 
tough. A series of experiments, for testing the 
correctness of the process, showed that the ordi- 
nary manufacture of bar-iron, by working and re- 
working several times, had its limits. As a proof 
that the deductions in the paper were incorrect, it 
‘was asserted that engineers had one universal rule 
forthe manufactnre of forgings, whether large, or 
small, and it was not found, that the shafts of 
1000 H.P. engines were more liable to fracture 
than those of 100 H.P. This was practical 
evidence that the metal was not more deteriorated, 
in large forgings than in small, from the length of 
time it was exposed to the action of the fire; 
indeed, no one portion was so exposed for any 
great length of time. It was urged, that scrap 
iron, or any other highly-refined iron, was the 
worst material for the construction of large 
forgings. It was considered, that a strong, 
fibrous, fresh-puddled iron was superior, in every 
respect, as the ordinary workings required in the 

rocess of forging would be sufficient to improve 
it.to the average maximum of strength ; whereas 
a highly-refined iron had already reached the 
highest point as regarded strength, so that it was 
more likely to be injured by additional working. 

ere was another reason why scrap iron should 
not be used for the manufacture of forgings. 
Scrap iron was composed of many different 
qualities of iron, all having their own special 
welding points. When worked together, one 
sory which was less refined, was too much 
eated, and consequently deteriorated, before the 
more highly-refined portions were at a welding 
heat; so that there was the difficulty either of 
burning the one, or of being unable to weld the 


other. Again, the specimens, selected by the 
author for trial, and which he said were weaker 
than the original iron composing the forging, 
were not taken off in the direction in which the 
fibre was laid for strength—in which it was 
intended that the strain should be borne. Now, 
forge-masters always laid the grain of the metal 
in the direction in which the strain would 
ultimately be applied; whereas, the samples 
experimented upon, had been cut transversely to 
that direction. It was further contended, that if 
the calculations in the paper had been based upon 
forgings, faggotted in the manner delineated in 
the drawings, they were of little practical utility. 
It was stated that large forgings, weighing 
20 tons, and measuring 24 inches in diameter, 
for engines of 1000 H.P., were now made, at 
several places in England, without flaw, or defect, 
except, perhaps, a small sand speck upon the 
surface, which was not of any consequence. In 
reply to an inquiry, as to whether the rents in 
large iron forgings, spoken of in the paper, would 
not also be liable to occur equally in the puddled 
steel, it was said, that in forgings of iron, large 
crystals, or grains, were developed, which would 
not be the case in similar masses of puddled steel ; 
and that in the latter, the aggregation of grains, 
or crystals, was not increased by the agglomera- 
tion of the mass. It was stated, that plates of 
puddled steel had already been supplied, from the 
Mersey works, for twenty-one vessels, some of 
them of 250 tons burthen, and 38 feet beam. 
The thickness of the plates for the vessels, for 
Indian river navigation was one-eighth of an 
inch, and none had yet been made, or called for, as 
a mercantile commodity, of greater thickness. In 
conclusion, a hope was expressed, that on an 
early occasion the subject of puddled steel would 
be brought under the notice of the Institution ; 
for if it possessed the qualities ascribed to it, it 
was worthy of the most careful consideration of 
engineers, who had to design large railway struc- 
tures, as well as for other purposes. In India 
and distant colonies, to which so much material 
had necessarily to be transported, for public 
works, anything which would tend to reduce the 
weight to be carried, and consequently the 
freight, was a point of the highest importance. 

March 15, Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., President, 
in the chair. The paper read was ‘‘ Account~of 
Experiments upon Elliptical Cast Iron Arches,” 
by Mr. T. F. Chappé, M.1.C.E. 





INsTITUTE OF AcTUARIFS. — Monday, 28th 
February, John Finlaison, Esq., President, in 
the chair. Mr. Miller read a paper ‘‘On Fire 
Insurances, Specific and Average.” The author 
stated that at present, when property is in- 
sured both by average and specific policies, the 
latter have to bear the whole of any loss which 





| may occur, unless it exceed the total amount 
which they cover, in which case this excess is 
covered by the average policies. As it may here- 
after be deemed advisable to make average and 
specific policies bear proportionate shares of loss 
on property insured by them, it was proposed to 
| determine the rules by which their respective pro- 
portions may be ascertained. The general rule is 
as follows :—The loss to be borne by policies, 
whether specific or average, is in proportion to the 
| respective specific sums insured on the property 
burnt ; which specific sums, in the case of average 
policies, are the amounts of loss multiplied by the 
respective sums insured, and divided by the total 
values of the property respectively covered by 
them ; and, in the case of specific policies, are the 
sums respectively assured by them. It should be 
added, that, if the specific assurances are not 
concurrent in their limits, and if loss should occur 
on more than the concurrent portions of the risks, 
then the specific sums assured would be divisible 
into parts proportionate to the divisions of the 
loss. And further, should it be found on trial 
that loss would remain unsettled, while any of the 
specific policies insuring the property would be 
unexhausted by loss, then the relative proportions 
of the sudivisions of the sums insured by specific 
policies would have to be readjusted, so that by 
| proportional deductions from those in excess, the 





deficiencies of the others might be supplied, and 
the obligation of specific policies to meet the 
whole loss, up to the sum insured, be made to 
harmonise with the condition of rateable payment 
of loss. 





ZootocicaL Socrery.—Tuesday, March & 
John Gould, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. Mr. Adam White communicated a paper 
containing a description of an Attacus from the 
East Indies, hitherto apparently unrecorded. He 
characterised it by the name of Atfacus Edwardsii, 
in honour of the learned Professor Milne Edwards, 
Mr. White communicated another paper contains 
ing descriptions of new species of Australian 
Coleoptera in the collection of the British Museum. 
Mr. Lovell Reeve contributed a paper with 
descriptions of two new species of Bulimus from 
the collection of Mrs. De Burgh. They were 
named Bulimus De Burghie, and Bulimus Peelii, 
Mr. Gould described a new species of Elanus, from 
Macassar, under the name of Elanus nypoleucus, 
He also exhibited specimens. of all the known 
species, and made some remarks on their 
graphical distribution. Mr. Holdsworth made 
some additional observations on Zoanthus Couchii, 
he having been enabled, in consequence of receiy- 
ing some fine groups from Torbay, to obtain a 
better knowledge of the species than he possessed, 
when he recently laid before the Society a deserip- 
tion of its characters. 





Cremicat Socrery.—March 8rd, Col. Phili 
Yorke, V.P., in the chair. Dr. H. Debus an 
Mr. M. J. Lansdell, were elected fellows. Dr. 
Guthrie read a paper ‘‘ On some derivatives from 
the Olefines.” 








FINE ARTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

ARCHITECTS, it has often been said, have more 
than even the usual artistic average of professional 
acerbity, one-sidedness, and warmth of temper ; 
and certainly when they criticise each other, and 
still more when they criticise the critics, they are 
accustomed to use language which, whatever may 
be its merits in other respects, cannot be held u 
as a model of affability or suavity. But as conti- 
nental politicians, looking only at our lead 
articles and public meetings, are said to re; 
Englishmen as ina state of chronic revolution, 
whilst the Englishman himself is not aware that 
there is anything disturbing the serenity of the 
atmosphere which surrounds him ; so it may be 
that the outside worlé is mistaken in supposing 
that the architectural body is a divided body, or 
that their words are more than wind. At any rate, 
this would at the present moment seem to be the 
case. They have just given a commendable 
example of professional union and brotherhood, 
having all put themselves—Italian, Greek, and 
Goth—into a cage together, an architectural Happy 
Family. In plain English, the several architectural 
societies of the metropolis, while maintaining 
their distinct existence, have united their forces 
to secure a building which shall serve as a centre 
and a home for all of them ; be at once a place for 
carrying on their ordinary affairs, a hall for the 
meetings of the members, and a gallery for the use 
of such of the societies as have public exhibitions. 

This new building, which is vested in an 
“ Architectural Union Company,” formed for the 
purpose, is situated in Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, and is tenanted by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects—the Royal Academy of the 
profession—who occupy the first floor ; the Archi- 
tectural Association, who are to hold their weekly 
meetings in the west gallery; the Architectural 
Exhibition, which retains possession of the galleries 
for eight or nine months in the year; the a 9 
tectural Photographic Association, who are to hol 
their exhibition in the galleries from December to 
March ; the Architectural Publication Society, and 
one or two minor associations. Messrs. — 
and Gray have superintended the construction 
the new building, and they have succeeded in 
converting the premises into a convenient an 
characteristic structure. he galleries, three 1m 
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number, are tolerably spacious, well lighted—the | by Messrs. Oliver and Lamb (265), deserves a | Lavers, &c.; encaustic pavement tiles (designed by 
“great gallery ” in particular—and have a cheer- | word of special praise for possessing the light, | Mr. Digby Wyatt), manufactured by Messrs. Maw, 
fol ant cheerful character which seems so well caleulated to | Minton, &c.; wood carvings, executed by the patent 


and handsome appearance, which will no doubt 


be greatly increased when the colouring and deco- | 


rations are completed. 

The rooms were inaugurated on Tuesday even- 
ing, when Earl de Grey, President of the Insti- 
tute, presided over a large gatherin 
and their friends and patrons. 
was opened to the public on Weditesday. 


enliven the invalid and the valetudinarian. Schools | 
| manufactured by Messrs. Trumble from the de- 
| signs of Mr. Owen Jones; ecclesiastical brass 
| work of medizval pattern, by Messrs. Hardman ; 


are very numerous, and all of them have low 
walls and prodigious roofs, a peculiarity for which 


| we suppose there is some sufficient reason, but 


of architects | 
The Exhibition | 
| for the philanthropist, 


Hitherto the Architectural Exhibition has been | 


held in the winter. 
held in the usual art season—which will no doubt 
bea gain in many respects, but as architects must 
choose between it and the Royal Academy, it is 
just possible that some who would have sent their 
drawings to a winter exhibition may be enticed 
away by the more important body in the spring. 
ith the general public the Architectural Ex- 
Ahibition has not been very popular. Yet it is one 
well worth visiting. It affords an opportunity of 
seeing what is being done and projected in the 
architectural line all over the country, and of 
estimating the rate and direction of architectural 
ss. Itis to be regretted that few of our more 
eminent architects exhibit, but there are occasion- 


ally drawings or photographs of some of their new | 


works, and those who are a step lower in rank are 
not so squeamish. In all, the present exhibition 
contains about 400 works. Very few models are 
shown, and fewer plans and sections than might 
have been expected in a strictly professional collec- 
tion. The exhibition is interesting as an illustra- 
tion of the spread and intensity of the gothic fever. 
Whether churches, schools, asylums, villas, rail- 
‘way stations, or memorials, are to be erected, the 
designs are all broken up in surface and sky-line, 
and enormous roofs tower high above the dwarfed 
and stunted walls. Uniformity and proportion 
seem to be words banished from the vocabulary of 
ogre architect. Coloured bricks and stones 
are decidedly in the ascendant, and there is a 

bundance of *‘ decoration,” some good, more 

, and most of leaden mediocrity. 

The largest drawings in the exhibition are Mr. 
Pennethorne’s designs (291-2) made by direction 
of the late government for the ‘Government 
Offices,’ which were intended to have a front 
towards Parliament Street, 600 feet long, and to 
occupy the whole area between Downing Street 
and Great George Street. It is an Italian building, 
evidently designed to conform with Barry’s 
Treasury facade, and has a good deal of richness 
and finish, but not much originality. Mr. Street’s 
premiated Gothic design for the Foreign Office, 
with much unquestionable excellence and more 
Prettiness, rather makes one grateful that it did 
not catch Lord John Manners’ fancy. Mr. Strut 
has a drawing of the ‘Exterior of a Church to be 
built in the parish of St. John, Westminster,’ in 
which the narrow slits of windows will assuredly 
shed a dim, possibly a religious, light. More 
interesting, however, than his original designs is 
avery excellent elevation which he contributes of 
the beautiful ‘Campanile of the Cathedral at 
Florence’ (343). 

' Among the designs by Mr. G. G. Scott are— 

Pippbrook House, Dorking,’ noteworthy as 
showing with how little Gothic our leader of the 

can be content on occasion; ‘The New 
Chapel, Royal Dockyard, Woolwich,’ of which 
the chief feature is the bold apsidal development 
of the eastern end ; his restoration of the tower of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Durham ; and the monument to 
Sir Charles Hotham at Melbourne. 

Mr. Owen Jones sends his series of drawings of 
the proposed Palace of the People, Muswell Till, 
Which we noticed some time back. Mr. Burton 
am elevation and plans of the alterations at the 
United Service Club House. 

Of churches, chapels, and cemetery buildings, 

designs are very numerous, but—with the 
exception of two or three of the Spurgeon-chapel 
competition of a rather comical character—they 
are all Gothic, and mostly of an intensely nine- 


teenth-century medieval type, and may be passed 


Over as so much clap-trap pattern-work. Of hos- 
and asylums there are also several designs, 
and one, ‘Scarborough Sea-Bathing Infirmary,’ 


In the new rooms it will be | 


what it is we confess we are not able to perceive. 
Another class of buildings, not without interest 
is that of which the 
‘Albert Institution, Gravel Lane, Blackfriars 
Road,’ may be faken as the type. This is a sort 
of reading and lodging-house ; and a note in the 
catalogue says, that the ‘‘top story for a lodging- 


room of twenty beds, as shown in the sketch, will | 


be erected, if 1507. can be collected.” We should 
be glad if our notice were to do something towards 
effecting that object. The design merits a word 
of notice as showing how, at a very small expense, 
the wretched fronts of a couple of mean houses 


im a back street can be converted into a pleasing | 


though suitably unpretending fagade. Designs 


for drinking-fountains have also exercised the | 
pencils of many of our architects—the pencils | 


more than the brains. 
| Among the most remarkable and noteworthy 


warehouses and offices, which are really restoring 
the memory of the art-loving merchant-princes of 
the olden times. Of them there are several 
illustrations here, but the most striking is that 
by Mr. Currey, erecting for the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, in 
Leadenhall Street. Business premises of con- 
siderable architectural pretension which are now 
in course of erection, or have been lately finished 
in Leeds, Huddersfield, and other provincial 
| towns are also shown here ; but we noticed none 
| of the recent works—masterworks some of them 
in their way—which have been lately built or are 
building in Liverpool and Manchester. Of the 
‘Memorial buildings,’ now so much the vogue, 
several are shown—among the rest, some of the 
competing designs for the Ellesmere Memorial. 
The best is certainly the one by Messrs. Driver and 
Webber, chosen for erection—a lofty Gothic tower, 
light and pleasing in form, and monumental in 
character, but one which would serve as well for 
the memorial of any other earl—or squire—as the 
Earl of Ellesmere. There are also several tombs 
(including a very large, costly, and pompous one, 
erected in Norwood Cemetery, from the design of 
Mr. E. M. Barry) and monuments, of which the 
best is one by Mr. Burges, ‘to the deceased 
students of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury,’ 
which is to be erected in the crypt of that institu- 
tion, and which would be a very graceful and 
effective work, if the huge floral ornaments over 
the heads of the figures were knocked off. We 
will not stay to speak of another sculptural work, 
called a ‘Colossal Time-Piece,’ but which is in 
fact a colossal blunder. 

We have failed to discover any work among the 
original designs which makes any distinct claim 
to greatness, or exhibits much original power ; 
but there is abundant evidence of zeal and in- 
dustry, and also of cleverness—too often the 
cleverness of an unbalanced intellect, sometimes 
the cleverness of a ready imitator. Also—what 
ought to call forth architectural genius, if it exist 
—there is abundant evidence that throughout the 
country a strong desire exists to have buildings of 
every class and character, erected in a substantial 
and ornamental—in other words in an architec- 
tural manner. 

Passing from the original designs we may just 
note that there are a good many clever sketches 
and studies of the medieval buildings of France 
and Italy—the classic lands of our younger archi- 
tectural medizevalists—by Nesfield, Penrose, F. P. 
Cockerell, &c.; a well-studied ‘ Restoration of the 
Interior of the Parthenon,’ by Mr. Falkener ; a 
very elaborate one of the ‘Forum at Rome,’ by 
Mr. Pennethorne; and two extremely clever 
drawings on a large scale, of the ‘Interior of St. 
Paul’s,’ as it would have appeared had Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s original design been carried out. 
Besides the architectural designs, there are 





designs for painted glass windows, by Hardman, 


of the recent buildings in London are the City | 


machinery ; some very elegant paper-hangings, 


| and numberless articles required in building, as 


well as some designs for furniture. by Mr. Burges, 
and a most elaborate medieval sideboard and 
wine-cupboard, with pre-Raphaelite paintings 
on the diapered pannels designed by Mr. Burges, 
manufactured by Messrs. Hardman, and painted 
by Mr. Westlake. 

| . Altogether the Exhibition deserves success, and. 
| we hope will attain it. Ifthe public is not made 
| better acquainted than it is at present with 
architectural progress and architectural principles, 
it will not be the fault of the Committee of the 
; Architectural Exhibition. For half-a-crown they” 
| offer a season ticket, which not only admits the 
| purchaser at all times to the Exhibition, but also 
to the lectures, six in number, which are to be 
delivered in the Gallery on Tuesday evenings by 
| architects of no less mark than Messrs. Smirke, 
| Street, Lewis, Kerr, F. P. Cockerell, and Dudley, 
| representing in their several ways the safe old, 
| and the more adventurous rising school. 

| A Table of Colours for Oil Painting, with Notices 
| of their Chemical and Artistical Properties. 

By William Linton. (Longmans.) 

Mr. Linton having been appointed one of the 
Associate Jurors for the examination of the colours 
| sent from various countries to the Great Exhibition 
| of 1851, was led to draw up ina tabular form a 
| synoptical view of the nature and properties of 
| the colours usually employed in oil painting, in 
| order to guide himself and his colleagues in com- 
paring them with the new pigments brought under 
their notice. His table was reprinted for the use 
of artists, and subsequently it was ‘‘adopted as 
the article Colours,” by Dr. Ure in the last edition 
of his ‘Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures.” 
Mr. Linton has now “carefully re-examined and 
reconstructed it, so as to include several new 
colours, together with the results of additional 
experiments on others very little known” when it 
was originally constructed. In its present shape 
it gives a large amount of information upon colours 
in a very narrow space, and so as to be instantly 
accessible. The first column comprises the names 
of the several colours, classified under the great 
divisions. In the second, their ‘‘ chemical designa- 
tion, and preparation” are given. The next contains 
their ‘‘artistical properties and durability ;” and 
here Mr. Linton’s long experience as a painter is 
rendered fully available. The last column is 
devoted to ‘additional colours, with remarks,” 
which the young painter will do wisely to ponder 
well before he places upon his palette any of the 
brilliant, but too often deceptive, preparations 
with which the colourman, now-a-days, tempts 
the unwary. We have carefully examined Mr. 
Linton’s statements in each of the columns of his 
Table, and have no hesitation in saying, that as 
far as our knowledge and experience go, his views 
are strictly accurate; and we strongly advise 
students and artists who may not be very pro- 
found in the chemistry of colours, yet are de- 
sirous, as every honest painter must be, to use 
only those which are fairly permanent in charac- 
ter, to take this little synopsis as their guide. 
They will find it, what its author says he has 
endeavoured to render it, ‘‘as comprehensive a 
digest of the information extant on the subject, 
for artistical reference, as could be intelligibly com- 
pressed into a synoptical form.” It is pleasant 
to see a veteran in art taking so much trouble 
to render the lore he has accumulated during 











years of labour, and often of disappointing ex- 
periment, so readily available to his juniors in the 
craft. 


The new part of the Studies from the Great 
Masters, engraved and printed in colours by 
William Dickes (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.), con- 
tains ‘The Idle Servant,’ by Maas, from the 








picture in the National Gallery, and the ‘Agony 
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in the Garden,’ after Correggio. The former is 
rather a brown study, and the latter differs so 
much from both the Duke of Wellington’s picture 
and the replica in the national collection, that it 
can hardly be called a study at all. As we have 
said more than once already, we believe such an 
attempt to produce coloured copies or studies— 
faithful as far as the means permit—from really 
excellent originals, at a price that places them 
within the reach of the humbler classes, and so to 
—— the coarse unwholesome coloured prints 
only obtainable by them previously, cannot, if 
carried out in good faith, but be a true service to 
the cause of art, and in its way a service to 
morality also. But it must be honestly worked 
out, or it may be misleading. Let the pictures 
be selected with a proper regard to the capabilities 
of the method employed ; but they must not be 
tampered with, nor misrepresented. No person 
of sense can expect that any method can be found 
which shall reproduce for a shilling or two—or for 
any sum—-the subtleties of colour of a great 
colourist ; but there ought to be a broad suggestion 
of the characteristics of the original, and as far 
as it goes perfect fidelity in copying the drawing 
and composition. 


THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


—e— 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—The first fact to be 
recorded concerning the theatre which Mr. Buck- 
stone manages, is the production on Saturday 
night of a new comedy, entitled The World and 
the Stage, and the second is that although perfectly 
successful, the work in question has not since 
been repeated, in London at least, as, for aught we 
know, Miss Amy Sedgwick, in whom the proprietor- 
ship of the comedy is apparently vested, may have 
since interested the audiences of Liverpool, Bristol, 
or Plymouth, with the wrongs of its heroine. 
The truth is, the play was produced on the night 
of Miss Sedgwick’s benefit, with which (we hope) 
profitable event was brought to a close that lady's 
engagement. Only the more immediate and 
emphatic friends, patrons, and admirers, therefore, 
of this suddenly celebrated actress have hitherto 
been allowed to pass judgment on the latest 
addition to her private répertoire ; and the present 
critic, not falling fairly under either category, must 
defer any description or analysis of the work until 
it is placed before a general London audience in a 
less exclusive manner. In the meanwhile, certain 
collateral topics are raised, connected* with the 
subject and intention of the play, and the mode 
of its production, the rapid discussion of which 
must fill the place of the suspended criticism. 
First, as to the ground-work and purport of The 
World and the Stage, it would seem from all 
accounts to be a protest, in a dramatic form, against 
a presumed social prejudice, which excludes Tadies 
whose profession is the stage from respectable 
society, and marks them with an indelible brand 
of Te and contempt. Now, to any one 
at all in a position to judge the question, the 
grievance which has called forth this practical ex- 
position and denunciation is, it must be evident, 
entirely fantastic so far as regards England. In 
France, it is true, the case is far otherwise. There 
the general character of the profession in a moral 
point of view, arising from causes which may be 
termed historical, affords, unfortunately, a jus- 
tification for the sentence pronounced against 
them by the remainder of society. heir 
long exclusion by the ecclesiastical law frum the 
sacraments of the Church, provoked, or rather 
enforced a’licence among them, which has prevailed, 
with but a few individual exceptions, long after 
the legal pretext for it was removed. In England, 
however, in spite of many notorious examples of 
actresses who have qualified themselves to figure 
in the chroniques galantes of their age, the private 
lives of actors and actresses, from the days of 
Shakspere and Alleyn downwards, have not 
been such as to draw upon the class any such 
sweeping reprobation. A lady who has chosen 
the stage as a profession, whose conduct has been 
in all respects correct, and free from blame, and 





education and refinement of manners, may, if she 
be so inclined, and can command the necessary 
introductions, move in any sphere short of that 
Olympian region of aristocratic divinities from 
which, were she virtuous as Diana, it would 
be no unjust imputation on her respectability 
to be banished. The very publicity of the field 
of her labours, and all the tempting and dazzling 
glamour that surrounds a theatrical career, 
render imperative on an actress, it is true, a 
more than common watchfulness over every 
action of her life,—an almost prudish regard 
for external propriety. Like Cesar’s wife, she 
must be above suspicion; but her fair name 
being thus sedulously kept untarnished, no society 
which the actress may in other respects claim to 
move in will be i he | to her ; and on the contrary 
she may find herself, like any other successful 
artist, courted and cherished in even exclusive 
circles. There is one manifest exception to the 
applicability of what is otherwise a general and 
notorious truth. It is that which has reference to 
a section of the religious world, who regard theatres 
and all connected with them with saintly abhor- 
rence. It cannot of course be accounted a calamity 
by any lady inspired with a rational enthusiasm 
for the drama, and devoted to the art which makes 
her its living exponent, to be shut out from 
association with persons of such uncongenial views. 
Long is the catalogue of ladies now living, or but 
late y among us, ornaments to the stage and ex- 
amples of domestic virtue, to whom society, in so 
far as that abstraction has any valuable sub- 
stance, lovingly and respectfully has opened and 
still opens its arms, Willingly would we 
brighten these columns with an excerpt from it, 
but that the necessary omission of the remainder 
might, by the ignorant, be construed into a rejec- 
tion. It is, therefore, as impolitic as it is in bad 
taste to set up an accusation obviously so ground- 
less against ‘‘the World,” and to show him how 
wrong and unjust he is to think, as he does not 
in truth think, by hinting to him that while he 
is shrugging his shoulders in slanderous scepti- 
cism of the virtue of actresses, his own cherished 
wife is very probably no better than she should 
be, and may receive a valuable lesson of prudence 
and morality from one of the injured and outcast 
class. If there be, indeed, any general miscon- 
ception and prejudice against which the ladies of 
the histrionic profession labour, it is not to be 
removed by this sort of recrimination. Let each 
member of the misjudged class look to her own 
character and way of life on the one hand, 
setting in herself the best example to the 
world and to her sisters of all the virtues 
compatible with the pursuit of her art, and on the 
other, use all her influence to exclude from the 
stage a class of interlopers, of whom latterly we 
have had too many examples, and who seek to 
convert the notorious infamy of their previous 
career into the basis of fame in an honourable 
profession, and offer as a substitute for the self- 
oman ys and dexterous efficiency which are the 
ruits of a natural vocation and patient study, the 
brazen deportment and enticing affectations ac- 
quired in a former and scarcely less public field of 
action. There is more harm done to the general 
repute of all who follow the stage as an art by the 
— of this corrupt and corrupting leaven,-—as 
estructive to the prospects of the drama as it is 
degrading to those who look to it for an honest 
fame and an honourable living, —than by any wilful 
intolerance and prejudice on the part of the 
‘*World.” The case of such intruders is alto- 
ther a distinct one from that of the fair one who, 
aving in bond fide adopted the stage as a career 
and a means of livelihood, may fall a victim to the 
temptations which beset her path, and which, from 
innate frailty or an imperfect moral training, she 
has been unable to resist; and consequently a 
resolute ‘‘strike” in the instances of notorious 
lorette-ism to which we refer, and a refusal to 
a with such premium-paying débutantes, 
would not imply the setting up of a moral inqui- 
sition into the private characters of the genuine 
members of the profession, which would be as 
absurd as it would be beside the objects of the 








The next subject of remark which the new play 
supplies, is connected with the manner in which it 
comes to be presented to the public, and needs only 
be briefly wdiwel to, though it is certainly a matter 
of importance to the interests of the drama. It js - 
plain from the production of the piece on a benefit 
night, and its suspension subsequently, till the 
re-appearance of Miss Sedgwick, that it is written 
especially for her, and to become her exclusive 
property—-saving of course some arrangement by 
which the author retains the reversion of his 
copyright. Now, this practice, which is be 
coming very common, we hold to be of mischievous 
effect on the quality of the works produced, and on 
the interests of the stage, and consequently, as 
well as for other reasons, it is unbecoming writers 
who profess any regard for the dignity of the craft 
they pursue, to work under any such terms. The 
cormorant vanity of actors, as well as the nig- 
gardliness of managers, who refuse to pay for 
original authorship, has to do with the prevalence 
of this custom, and it is this which renders it ob- 
jectionable. The dramatist keeps the exactions 
of his pay-master or mistress unswervingly in 
view, and every happy fancy, every pregnant 
thought, all the numerous brood of his teeming 
imagination, are sacrificed to the exclusive incu- 
bation of one egg—the central character : a golden 
one, it is true, as far as the interests of the author 
and his patron, the actor, are concerned, but a 
very indigestible one to the critical auditor as to 
the profession at large. A dead level of mediocrity 
is formed by the entire dramatis persone save 
one, that the single exception may stand out in 
the more colossal proportions, and the superiority 
of the actor who impersonates it over all his 
compeers may the more overwhelmingly — 
themselves on the minds of the audience. We do 
not say that all authors will do the behest of 
their employers with equal fidelity. Some will 
resist in the interest of art more than others, and 
gain a proportionate degree of variety for their 
productions. But there is this tendency in works 
so produced. It is therefore to be recommended 
to gentlemen who write for the stage, to make 
themselves as seldom as possible (it is difficult of 
course to resist a tempting offer), the slaves and 
panders of histrionic egotism and the accom- 
plices of a system of tyrannical injustice, which 
must end in the ruin of the stage as the vehicle of 
a work of art dependent on an effective ensemble, 
rather than the engrossing prominence of one figure. 

The author of Zhe World and the Stage, Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, has been suspected by the 
critics of taking his subject from the French. 
On the best authority, we may state the work to 
be entirely original. If an English author will 
construct a play with neatness and ingenuity, he 
must take the consequences. Had the invidious 
sceptics of Mr. Simpson’s originality reflected a 
little, that such a play, in which a plea is seriously 
set up for the virtue of actresses, would be an 
absolute absurdity in France, they might have 
been induced to do so much violence to their 
feelings as to admit the work was original. 

On Monday Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews 
returned from a tour in the provinces, and put u 
at Mr. Buckstone’s fashionable hotel for travel- 
ling stars. Among the baggage of the cele- 
brated pair are a new comedy from the French, 
called Milliner to the King ; or, the Royal Salute ; 
and a nearly new farce, called Nothing to Wear, 
once known as Rownd the Corner, under which 
title it was first adapted from the French by Mr. 
W. Brough, and produced at the Lyceum. The 
first piece is the well-known French comedic 
vaudeville, La Comtesse Lolotte. In it Mrs. 
Charles Mathews plays a pretty and fascinating 
court milliner, under the ancien régime, who has 
many devoted admirers, some noble, some not. 
One of the former resolves to make her his wife ; 
and the difficulties thrown in the path of the ambi- 
tious roturiére by the family of her admirer, 
and even by the king himself, but eventually 
overcome by the conversion of the king to the 
milliner’s side of the question, form the ground- 
work of one of those pieces of intrigue and counter- 
intrigue which are more popular with French 








whose rank in her art.insures the possession of 


moralist, and contrary to those of the estheticist. 


andiences than English. Mrs. Mathews has 
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decidedly comely features, a well-shaped figure, 
raven ringlets, a flow of animal spirits, and the 
habit of the stage in her favour. A great actress, 
comic or serious, we cannot recognise in her, 
she should marry a score of husbands 
with no less fairly-earned renown than Charles 
Mathews. It is very gallant, no doubt, and 
mial to his easy-going, good-natured disposi- 
tion to let his wife play first fiddle ; but we are 
convinced that it would be much more to the taste 
of his audience that he should give a freer scope 
to his talents, even though it should throw those 
of his spouse somewhat more in the shade than 
by playing such a part as he consented to figure in 
through the three mortal and not over lively acts of 
his new comedy. 





Royan IrattAN Opera, Drury LANE.—Mr. 
E. T. Smith has at last produced his bill, and 
certainly it is a long one. In one of the first 

phs we learn that Mdlle. Titiens and Sig. 
Binglint are engaged, which sets the vexed ques- 
tion about Her Majesty’s Theatre at rest. We 
shall still have two Italian operas on a vast scale ; 
but instead of their being at respectful distances, 
they will now be almost near enough to each other 
fora sharp-eared dilettante to hear both perform- 
ances at once. The fact is to be regretted ; but it 
would seem inevitable. Let us hope that in the 
‘end the fate of our Italian operas may not be 
ivalent in kind to that of the Kilkenny cats. 
We have no more right, in a country where free 
trade is rampant, to blame Mr. Smith for opposing 
Wr. Gye, than Mr. Gye for opposing Mr. Lumley. 
But why should Mr. Smith oppose himself? 
Surely with Sig. Giuglini as first tenor, and Sig. 
Lndovico Graziani (brother to the baritone) as his 
subordinate, there can be no want of Sig. Mon- 
gini, Sig. Giuglini’s admitted rival. Nevertheless, 
we find Sig. Mongini’s name blazoned forth in the 
‘very same paragraph. That of Sig. Graziani, the 
‘baritone, is equally included ; and we suppose the 
law ‘will have to decide upon the antagonistic 
dims of Covent Garden and Drury Lane to the 
mellifluous warbler of ‘‘I1 Balen.” 

Of lady singers, Mr. Smith sets forth a complete 
aviary. The majority, too, are ‘‘voices” the 
tones of which have never yet ravished British 
ears, Except Mdlle. Titiens, already mentioned, 
and Mdlle. Vaneri, who appeared once last summer 
as Increzia Borgia, they are all new to the 
unsyspecting public, which exults in the collective 
sobriquet of ‘‘ John Bull.” Let us hope they may 
not only be new, but good as new. Malle. 
Pnrchetta Weisser (from Turin), and Malle. 
‘Sarolta (who recently debuted in the Trovatore at 
‘the Paris Italian Opera), have been extolled rather 
for their personal attractions than for anything 
else ; but if they cannot sing as well as they 
«an “look,” the adventurous manager may rely 

nit that the ringing soprano of sober-suited 
Hille Titiens will drown their notes in the 

lause that it elicits. Two more new prime 
me — Mdlle. Elvira Brambilla (from the 
“principal theatres,” &c.), and Mdme. Giusep- 
7 Lemaire (Genoa), the former soprano, the 
r contralto—are also announced; besides 
Malle. Guarducci, who but now so turned the 
‘heads of Venetian dilettanti, that the floating 
darques on the laguna became nightly vocal in her 
praises. Other ladies are mentioned as positively 
engaged, and, to wind up the whole, ‘‘ negotiations 
are pending” with the eminent contralto, Mdme. 
hi Mamo, who has successively and suc- 
ly appealed to the suffrages of Parisian 
Connoisseurs at the Italiens and at the Académie 
Impériale de Musique et de Danse. 
ides Sig. Graziani, and the three tenors 
alluded to above, Mr. Smith’s catalogue of male 
singers includes Signors Corsi and Badiali, bari- 
tones, both known to the English public, and 
Precisely in the same line ; Sig. Marini, the basso 
Profondo, formerly of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden; and certain stella minora, un- 
Necessary to specialise just now. 

“What is to be done with all these singers ?” 
our musical readers may naturally inquire. We 
Must refer them, however, to Mr. Smith’s pro- 
Spectus, in which, together with other questionable 





matter, there is a great deal of very wild talk 
about Mozart, whose Don Giovanni, if played no 
better than it was last year, had better be ex- 
cluded from the repertory. This (if the pledges 
be fulfilled) will not only include the most 
popular works of Italian composers in vogue 
at the present time, but the ts of 
Meyerbeer, and some operas either wholly new 
or very little known in England. Among 
absolute novelties may be counted Sig. Verdi’s 
Macbeth ; Sig. Petrella’s Jone* (which we earnestly 
recommend Mr. Smith to abandon); Sig. Verdi’s 
Vépres Siciliennes ; and Gluck’s Armida. Among 
the quasi novelties we find Sig. Mercadante’s 
Giuramento, which, like La Gazza Ladra is ap- 
gg announced in a spirit of opposition to 
fr. Gye. Add to these Guillawme Tell and 
Martha—the lion and the mouse—and enough has 
been adduced to show that the views of the Drury 
Lane impresario (supposing him quite sincere) 
are uncommonly large and diversified. If one-half 
of the operas named in his prospectus are really 
produced, he will have done as much in one 
season as the majority of directors have been able 
to effect in two. 
That the orchestra and chorus will be efficient, 
the name of Mr. Benedict, as conductor, is a 
uarantee. About the ballet (although Mr. 
iumley’s corps de ballet is advertised) we shall say 
nothing till experience has enabled us to pro- 
nounce a fair opinion. To conclude, however, it 
may be satisfactory to many frequenters of the 
Italian Opera to know that Signor B. Lablache is 
secured as Saggeritore—whatever that, and whb- 
ever ‘‘Signor B. Lablache” may chance to be. 
We have heard of a saggittiére and of a saggiat6re, 
the first being a saggitary, the last, a trier of 
men. Mr. E. T. Smith—although only a saggit- 
tiére inasmuch as he aims at the bull’s eye of 
nen approval—is a saggiatére in a double sense, 
eing a trier of men and of women; but what he 
means by a saggeritore we are at a loss to explain. 





Roya ENGiish Oprra.—The season termi- 
nates to night with The Crown Diamonds, for the 
benefit of Miss Louisa Pyne. Of this, and of 
Martha, reproduced on Monday, for the benefit of 
Mr. Harrison, we havé said enough. The east 
and the merits of the performance in each instance 
were much the same as at Drury Lane Theatre in 
the winter. The history of this second campaign 
may be recapitulated in a line. It has produced 
Satanella. The first season gave us The Rose of 
Castille ; and, if we may believe report, the next 
will indulge the world with another specimen ot 
similar manufacture from the same conjointly-in- 
spired pens! Now, under these circumstances, we 
can only regard the pretensions put forth by Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison as froth. Never was 
London further from the actual possession of a 
national opera than since the sway of these 
managers. Never was magniloquent boasting 
followed out by such excessively small doings. 
Compared with such a rule, the directorate of Mr. 
Alfred Bunn was as the Augustan era to the age 
of darkness. Few thought, at one period, that 
the poet-lessee of The Bohemian-Girl epoch could 
ever be regretted; but—mirabile dictu /—that 
time has arrived. 





CrysTAL PAaLAceE Concerts. — Another ad- 
mirable concert took place on Saturday afternoon, 
when the programme was such as to confirm the 
highly favourable opinion pronounced on these 
entertainments a fortnight since. The music room 
was crowded, and the performance appeared to 
give the utmost satisfaction. The selection is 
worth quoting :— 

Overture,—“‘ May Queen” ...............668 
oe for pianoforte, in G Minor, 


RTs is coniaibsadienbdiancheeiiatphiectieadicins Dussek. 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard. 
Grand Scena—(Fidelio) ........................ Beethoven. 
Miss Malah Homer. 


Symphony (No. 1, in C)............cccceeeenee Beethoven. 

CTI IE CI erasikniniinsinssctinecasommsnn W. Watson. 
Violin, Mr. J. Watson. 

Ballad—‘“ What will you do Love” ...... . Lover. 


Miss Malah Homer. 


* The libretto of which is founded on Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
Last Days of Pompeii. 
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“Erin ’—Fantasia on Irish Airs ......... J. Benedict. 
i forte, Miss Arabella x 
Overture—“' Elise” o.oo... cccsseeccseeees Cherubini. 
Conductor—Herr Manns 


Professor Bennett’s quiet, unobtrusive, but not 
less charming prelude to his universally popular 
May Queen, began the concert as agreeably as 
Cherubini’s more dashing and brilliant dramatic 
overture concluded it. Her Manns deserves credit 
for the introduction of the last, which is never 
played at our great London orchestral concerts, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is one of the 
composer's best. The early symphony of Beet- 
hoven, the first of the ‘immortal nine,”—and 
yet so like Beethoven from beginning to end, 
that it could not possibly be mistaken for the 
work of any other master, — was capitally 
played. The violin concertino of Mr. Watson 
(member of the Crystal Palace band) is a credit- 
able example of that gentleman’s talent as a 
composer, but his execution entitles him to still 
higher praise as a fiddler. The chief honours 
of the day fell to the share of Miss Arabella 
Goddard, whose magnificent performance of the 
grand old concerto of Dussek—one of the many 
masterpieces she has been the means of rescuing 
from unmerited neglect—would have been a feature 
at the most exclusive of our London institutions. 
Of the concerto itself we had occasion to speak last 
season, when it was introduced by Miss Goddard 
at one of the concerts of the new Philharmonic 
Society. A second hearing revealed fresh beauties, 
and gave further cause for satisfaction with that 
newly awakened taste which the musical public 
is acquiring for the works of the greatest piano- 
forte composer of his time—Beethoven alone 
excepted. The fantasia which Miss Goddard 
played in the second part was enthusiastically 
redemanded ; and faultless as is her execution of 
Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home sweet home,” which she sub- 
stituted in its place, we confess we should have 
listened a second time to Mr. Benedict’s ‘‘ Erin” 
(a composition in every respect superior) with 
still greater pleasure. The vocal music would 
have oe more acceptable had Miss Malah 
Homer (who, though possessed of unquestionable 
talent, is literally a beginner) selected something 
less arduous and exacting than the grand air of 
Leonora, from Beethoven's Fidelio, to realise the 
dramatic effect of which demands nothing less than 
the splendid voice and energy of a Sophie Cruvelli. 





Musica Notes or THE WEEK.—Dr. Wylde 
begins the eighth season of his ‘‘ New Philharmonic 
Concerts” auspiciously. The first concert (on 
Monday night, at St. James’s Hall) was one of the 
best he has given. The Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven—that veritable colossus—was on the 
whole very well performed, notwithstanding the 
comparative inefficiency of the solo vocalists. The 
je and chorus were excellent, and Dr. Wylde 
exhibited marked improvement as conductor. 
Mendel]ssohn’s overture, Fingal’s Curve, inaugurated 
the evening. This very fine work was christened, 
for a wonder, by the composer himself, and not, 
as in other instances, by the English publishers. 
The symphony in A minor (No. 4—not No. 8) 
was entitled Scotch Symphony altogether without 
Mendelssohn’s knowledge, and the earlier one in 
A major, Jtalian Symphony ; just as a well-known 
scherzo of Chopin was advertised by the London 
publishers (without consulting Chopin) under the 
name of Le Banquet Infernal, and some pieces 
by M. Stephen Heller, to the great surprise of 
M. Heller), as Les Mathwrins—the last seemingly 
because the composer resided in Paris at No. 67, 
Rue Neuve des Mathurins! But as it is more 
than probable that the principal ideas upon 
which the symphony in A minor is constructed 
—like those that form the basis of the overture 
under notice, variously styled The Hebrides, Fin- 
gal’s Cave, and The Isles of Fingal—were derived 
from impressions received during Mendelssohn’s 
sojourn in the Highlands, there is less to com- 
plain of than might otherwise be the case. With 
regard to Fingal’s Cave, which was capitally 

layed by Dr. Wylde’s orchestra, there is, as we 
on hinted, the composer’s own authority for the 


designation. Weber's Ruler of the Spirits was 
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the other orchestral piece. Of M. Wieniawski’s 
execution of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto we 
should be inclined to speak highly, but for the 
liberties he still takes with the ‘‘ cadenza” in the 
first movement, and his somewhat laboured read- 
ing of the last. It was received, however, with 
enthusiasm. The programme was varied by two 
airs for Madame Anna Bishop, and one for Miss 
Stabbach, both of whom joined Messrs. Wilbye 
Cooper and Santley in the solo voice parts of the 
Choral Symphony. 

The week has been crowded with concerts. At 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Mr. Brinley Richards gave some chamber 
music, attempting, among other arduous tasks, 
the very difficult sonata of Dussek called Plus 
Ultra, and succeeding better in Professor Ben- 
nett’s trio in A (Op. 26), Mr. Blagrove and M. 
Daubert being at the violin and violoncello. Mr. 
Richards also essayed the violin sonata of Beet- 
hoven in © minor, with Mr. Blagrove, and with 
other minor pieces, the Giga in G of Mozart, which 
demands both pointed accentuation and neatness 
of finger. Mdme. Enderssohn and Miss Lascelles 
were the singers. By the way, Mr. Macfarren, in 
a@ very interesting notice of the Plus Ultra and its 
composer, while rendering full justice to Dussek’s 
genius, allows him credit, we think, for far less | 
technical experience than he really possessed. 

On Wednesday night, at St. James’s Hall, 
Master Drew Deane, a young flautist, pupil of 
Mr. Richardson, gave some specimens of flute 

laying warranting the best hopes for the future. 
rhe rest of the entertainment—if we except the 
performances of Miss Arabella Goddard, who | 
created a ‘‘furore” in Mr. Benedict's rin | 
(fantasia on Irish melodies), and a still more 
legitimate impression in M. Heller's ‘‘improvisa- 
tion” on one of the most beautiful songs of | 
Mendelssohn—was beneath notice. On the same | 
evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, Mr. Hullah directed 
the performance of Beethoven’s Mass in C, and 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was to have taken the tenor part in the 
latter, but being still indisposed, found his 
usual substitute in Mr. Wilbye Cooper. To 
complete the catalogue, on Thursday evening, 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir held its sixth concert | 
in the same hall, when, besides the choir, | 
there was an orchestra, small but efficient. The 
prices of admission were raised for this occasion. 
Among the madrigals and part-songs there was | 
nothing new, unless we except Wilbye’s delicious 

*‘Sweet, honey-sucking bees,” which can never 

grow old. Webbe’s glee, ‘‘ Mighty Conqueror,” 

sung in chorus, was encored ; and the same com- 

pliment was paid to that antiquated piece of 
twaddle, ‘‘ By Celia’s arbour,” which was 

squeaked rather than sung by four gentlemen of 
the choir. Most welcome was Mendelssohn’s hymn 

for contralto—solo and chorus (‘‘ Lord bow down 

thine ear unto me”), with its splendid, almost 

Handelian, fugue at the end—Miss Leffler com- 

mitting herself to the solos. The instrumental 

pieces, however, were the most interesting. The 

second pianoforte concerto of Mendelssohn was 

layed by Miss Arabella Goddard in her very 
Fnest manner; and equally successful was the 
same gifted performer in the pianoforte part of 
Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, with which (thanks 
to Miss Goddard) the audience were delighted, not- 
withstanding the weakness of the chorus and the 
absolute incompetency of the solo singers. The 
overture was Weber's simple but characteristic 
Preciosa. From the ‘choral songs” we should 
have singled out Mr. Henry Leslie’s ‘‘ May Morn- 
ing,” and ‘*O, gentle sleep,” perhaps his most 
successful essays in that style. 

Among recent arrivals may be named Herr 
Reichardt, the German tenor. 

Last night were to be rehearsed, by the London 
division of the Handel Commemoration Choir (in 
Exeter Hall), the choruses from Israel in Egypt. 
This is also the place to record that the pro- 
gramme for the Handel Commemoration at the 
Crystal Palaee is: decided on. ‘The orchestra, in 
the Central Transept has been enlarged, so as 
te admit of no less than four thousand per- 





the performanees are to be Monday, June 20, 
Wednesday, June 22, and Friday, June 24. On 
the first day we are promised The Messiah ; on 
the second the Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” together 
with selections from Saul, Samson, Judas Mac- 
cabeeus, Belshazzar, &c.; and on the third Jsract 
in Egypt. Very extraordinary results are antici- 
pated from this celebration, which, like the one in 
1857, will be directed by Mr. Costa. 

Letters from Paris assure us that M. Félicien 
David’s Herculanwm, notwithstanding the mag- 
nificence of the mise en scene, and the unheard of | 
‘*nointes” of Mdlle. Livry, is a bond fide failure. 
Meanwhile the rehearsals of M. Meyerbeer’s new 
opera (no longer Dinorah, no longer Le Val | 
Maudit, but Le Pardon de Notre Dame @ Auray 
—decidedly the least tempting name of the 
three) are proceeding with vigour at the Opéra 
Comique. An ‘‘ Ave Maria” by Rossini—whether 
a recent composition or merely an unpublished 
work (@uvre inédite) our informant does not tell 
us—was performed on Sunday, at Mass, in the 
chapel of the Tuileries—director, M. Auber. 

Ferdinand Schubert, brother of Franz Sehubert, 
the celebrated composer, died last week at Vienna, 
in his sixty-fifth year. Ferdinand Schubert was 
also a composer, especially of music for the church, 
but of no great merit. 

Miss Arabella Goddard has announced two 
soirécs and a matinée, at St. James’s Hall—the 
first to take place in the month of May. Herr 
Joseph Joachim, too, promises us three perform- 


, ances of Beethoven's Quartets, somewhat earlier. 
| It is now said that Sig. Sivori will be here this 
| season. 


Que de violons ! 





NEW NOVELS. 


| Gilbert Midhurst, M.P. By Charles F. Howard. 


(J. F. Hope.) 


| Tue author of ‘‘ Olympus,” and ‘ Essays for the 


Age” has won his spurs boldly in his former 
encounters, and earned guerdons from critics’ pens 
as a bold and original thinker, a clever satirist, 
and an able expounder of striking opinions, both 
new and old, with a very fuvourable preponder- 
ance of the new. But the lists of fiction in no 
way suit his style of tiltiug : and we cannot think, 
however brilliant his passes, wud admirably 
managed his curvets, that he has by any means 
come off with a prize in his new tournament. In 
choosing to embody his ideas in fictitious per- 
sonages of the present day, and presenting them 
in. the form of a tale, we conceive that he has 
made a great mistake. He has produced a work 
of hybrid form, which is neither a novel nor a col- 
leetion of philosophical essays, but a something 
compounded of both, which will inevitably dis- 
appoint the genuine novel reader, and fail to 
attract the more serious scholar. If he thought 
to gild the pill of what is frequently ‘‘heavy 
reading” by the gold leaf of interesting fiction he 
certainly has not attained his ends. The gold leaf 
is too flimsy, too tarnished, too dull, to prevent 
those who consider philosophical disquisitions a 
pill, from refusing to swallow it at all after a very 
few pages. Asa tale ‘ Gilbert Midhurst, M.P.,” 
has neither plot, connection, intrigue, nor interest. 
In this respect we cannot take into consideration 
the very slight love story that turns up here and 
there throughout the book, and which excites 
no sympathies whatever. In truth, as a work of 
fiction the tale is a nullity. Were we even to 
look at it in its light of a novel, merely as a field 
for clever development of character, we should 
still be disappointed. The characters are all ab- 
stractions, not embodiments of any real creatures 
of flesh and blood, who do live, or even could 
live ; and moreover abstractions of so ill-detined 
a nature, that we are never very clear what they 
mean, or what they are intended to represent. 
As we have sometimes puzzled over an allegori- 
cal picture of so sublimated and refined a con- 
ception, that-none but the same Mr. Puff, who so 
ably expounded the profundity of Lord Burleigh’s 
shake of the head, could have satisfactorily ex- 
plained, so have we puzzled over the various 
characters in ‘‘Gilbert Midhurst, M.P.,” to en- 





formers, vocal and instrumental. The dates of 


deavour to individualise their idiosyncrasies, dis- 





cover the types of philosophical teaching or social 
error, that they are supposed to set forth, and 
elucidate the author's meaning or conce tion of 
character in the personages he places. before us, 
We believe that we should have arrived at a far 
clearer distinction, if the author instead of placi 
these confusedly defined personages in a work of 
fiction, which is no tale, and contains no story, 
had adopted the wiser course of simply naming 
them ‘‘Amintor,” or ‘‘ Philander,” or ‘‘ Psendo. 
sophos,” as simpler old authors did, and given 
them their full swing to expound their ideag jp 
unaided dialogue. The author would thus. haye 
arrived at a far more lucid exposition of the 
opinions and ideas he meant to expound or to 
refute; and the now misled reader would have 
been spared the trouble of looking out thro 
two volumes for the interest of a story which never 
comes. 

That the author has found himself ill at ease 
also in the tale of living actualities is very clear, 
from his tendency continually to spring out, of 
realities into the burlesque of satire. In the midst 
of the scene of a Royal Duke’s visit to the borough 
of Cleveland, we are told that the burgesses “al] 
with one accord prostrated themselves with the 
utmost. humility and confusion of face, and for. 
getting all their radicalisms, flippancies, and 
independent speeches, laid themselves in the dust, 
groaning grievously, and commenced to lick old 
Duke Humphrey’s boots.” Let this pass ag a 
figure of speech. But can we say as much fora 
lengthy description of the town toad-feast, when 
‘* nothing save that delicious reptile the toad was 
eaten in every variety of form and condition,— 
hashed, fricassed, devilled, baked, boiled, roasted 
an inexhaustible dish, taken in all forms, adapti 
itself to all tastes,” when ‘‘ poor old 
Humphrey was so crammed and gorged that he 
dare(d@) not look a toad in the face for six months 
afterwards?” We admit that the author in all 
this can wear the mantle of Rabelais with a 
certain unction and grace, and look to his 
advantage in the garb. But we clamour for 
consistency. Letus have Panurge and Pantagmel 
throughout, and we shall thank the author for 
dishing them up in a modern garb with that ability 
of handling which he unquestionably possesses. 
But in the midst of the affected realities of every- 
day life, let them not thrust forward their m: 
to the distortion of common-place truth. : 

We must suppose, then, that the author has 
(unwisely we think) adopted the form of fiction as 
a new hat peg, on which to hang his own peculiar 
opinions. The work is merely a conglomerated 
exposition of views upon men and things in 

eneral, dove-tailed together with a marvellous 
ack of ingenuity. That the opinions should be 
striking, novel, audacious, devoid of all prejudice, 
and especially opposed to all conventional ‘‘ hum- 
bug” was to be expected from the author of 
“Olympus” and ‘Essays for the Age.” The 
reader, who when once he gets over his mistake 
in concluding that he is reading a story, con- 
scientiously follows the author through all his 
discursive and disconnected disquisitions, will be 
amused as well as startled ; and, even when (as 
he frequently must be) he is too conventionally 
po with common-world opinions not to 
dissent, he will own that he is as frequently 
instructed. : 

We wish only that the author had given us 
somewhat clearer idea of his own conclusions a 
to the various matters upon which he touches, 
whether social, political, philosophical or ns. 
logical. But he disserts.and discusses, and leaves 
us to draw our own conclusions. This we con- 
sider as unfair as tantalising. Gilbert Midhurst, 
his somewhat incomprehensible hero, who. begins 
by doubt, doubts on, and, as far as we can dis- 
cover, doubts on to the last, may be considered as 
a type of the author's reasoning. The author 
himself declaims against the man, who, in the 
words of the German poet Grabbe ‘‘ Ruins, and 
with the ruins can only build up ruins. x 
the author scarcely does more himself. At 
events, after much clever disquisition, and many 

es ef brilliant writing and original reasoning, 
ices us rather more confused in our ideas 
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‘tus rebus et quibusdam aliis, than when 
es contre S his guidance through the 
dimness of abstruse oints in social philosophy. 
A long essay, rather than an electioneering speech 
(as it is supposed to be) is given (vol. ii.) as the 
exposition of the hero’s matured opinions. But, 
like all the rest, it arrives at no conclusions. It 
was not comprehended by his constituents we are 
told: only ‘‘a remnant understood him.” We 
must admit that as regards the real meaning and 

ical working of his views that we are not one 


of the ‘‘ remnant.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 

Break ; the Trials of Literary Life, or 
shations of Christopher North. — (Wright.) 
‘These ‘‘ Recollections” are a snare and a delusion. 
The writer tells a queer story, yah. how- 
ever, to be a true one with altere names, of a 

oung author called Charles Vernon. His father 
is a ‘thorough man of business,” and disowns 
him because he prefers literature to trade. Pro- 
fessor Wilson is introduced once or twice as his 
charitable helper ; and when poor Vernon dies in 
a violent fit of periodic insanity, he is actually the 

jioner of Wilson. If this book were fictitious, 
it would be simply worthless: and, though it 
claims to be bond fide, we are bound to add that 
the intrinsic improbability of the facts is in no 
way mended by the narration of them. 

Lyra Anglicana, A Poem in Four Parts. By B. 
Courtenay Gidley. (Printed at the Gresham Press. ) 
The “four parts” are called Thought, Language, 
Postry, and English Poetry and Poets. To the 
last “part” is appended an alphabetical list of 

ish poets, past and present, with the dates 
of birth and death. It is in no sense unjust or 
severe to say that this catalogue is the only part 
of the book that was worth printing. Where 
were the friends of Mr. Gidley, that they should 
allow him to announce how Tennyson’s 

% i i nugget clogged with earth, 

chenpdy aor fi oll and treasured worth ;” 
or to huddle together in a single couplet, as 
names that have swelled the roll of ‘England's 

sons,” Landor, Proctor, Milman, Croly, 
Bale Browning, Tupper, Monckton Milnes, and 
Capern ! 

Local Etymology. A Derivative Dictionary of 
Geographical Names. By R. S. Charnock, F.S.A. 
(Houlston & Wright.) In fixing the etymology 
of many hundreds of names, great inaccuracy is 
not to be wondered at. Thus, in the account of 
the river Maine in France, Mr. Charnock merely 
tells us that it was called ‘‘ Matrona” in Low 
latin ; from which we might gather, either that 
Cesar had never mentioned it, or that he wrote 
low Latin. Again, and this is a far graver fault, 
‘we have the word €Aos, a marsh, dragged in as the 
“probable” derivation of Ely! It is right to say 
that several more etymons of the name are given ; 
but this particulgs one is certainly not “‘pro- 
bable,” whatever the others may be. Notwith- 
standing drawbacks, however, the labour bestowed 
by the author will not have been thrown away. 


The Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne. By the 

. F. K. Harford, M.A., F.A.S. (J. Russell 
Smith.) This is a thin quarto, of very ‘‘ prepos- 
sessing appearance,” and its author has been 
inspired to its preparation by the memory of those 
‘constant martyrs, among whom the name of 
Blandina shines so brightly. Mr. Harford has 
considerable power of versification, and has studied 
his subject. He has, however, just that exagge- 
tated notion of martyrdom which was so common 
among the Fathers of the fourth century, and 
which is embodied in the poem of Mr. F. G. Lee 
o this very subject. That poem obtained the 
Newdegate Prize at Oxford in no very remarkable 
year; and yet, notwithstanding his tolerable 
Points, we fear Mr. Harford would have been an 
Unsuccessful competitor against it. 

The Romance of Blonde of Oxford and Jehan of 
Dammartin. 
of the Thirteenth Century. Edited by M. Le 

de Liney. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) In the Bibliothéque Impériale, at Paris, 


By Philippe de Reimes, a Trouvére | 





i 








there is a MS. containing two early French | 
metrical romances, and bearing the name of 
Philippe de Reimes. The handwriting is of the 
fourteenth century: and but for the MS., which 
is unique, the very name of this trouvére would 
have perished. The first portion of his remains is 
entitled the Roman de la Manekine, a version of a | 
well-known legend, which occurs in various forms 
in the middle ages, and the scene of which is here 
laid in Scotland. It was edited for the Bannatyne 
Club in 1840. The second portion, a love-story 
of medieval baronial life, has now been prepared 
for the Camden Society by M. Le Roux de Liney, 
a well-known name in French medieval research. 
Blonde is a daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and 
Jehan of Dammartin is her page. Their love, after 
many shocks, is at length crowned with complete 
success ; and, at the death of his father-in-law, 
Jehan becomes Earl of Oxford. The archaisms of 
the text are not hard to make out, and the reading 
of it is facilitated by an ample introduction, which 
serves not a few of the purposes of a translation. 
From the characteristics of his writings, the florwit 
of Philippe de Reimes is placed somewhere in the 
latter half of the thirteenth cantury. 

Brother Prince's Journal. (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
If this had been the religious journal of a good 
man, we should have felt some regret in having to 
stigmatise it as a congeries of unmitigated twaddle. 
As the person who wrote it, however, has since 
gained that notoriety which attaches to the founder 
of the Agapemoné, we have no sort of hesitation 
in saying that the pages before us are the record 
at once of hysterical folly and of monstrous 
insincerity. 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. By George 
Boole, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Queen’s University, Ireland. (Macmillan.) It is 
difficult to overpraise the exertions of a thoroughly 
able man, when they are directed by patient labour 
to explain, without slurring in any point, a difficult 
and extensive subject. And this has been Profes- 
sor Boole’s aim. In the earlier sections of each 
chapter he has met the wants of the beginner ; 
while in the later we have interesting and yaluable 
accounts of recent discoveries, or discussions of 
‘*such deeper questions of principle as are likely 
to present themselves to the reflective student in 
connection with the methods and processes of his 
previous course.” The work has all the prospect 
of success which real merit can hold out ; and we 
cordially add our recommendation. 


Treatises and Essays on Money, Exchange, 
Interest, the Letting of Land, Absenteeism, the 
History of Commerce, Manufactures, de. By 
J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Second edition. (Edin- 
burgh : A. & C. Black.) Most of Mr. McCulloch’s 
previous works have been devoted to the science 
of commerce. The present volume, while contain- 
ing essays on various branches of political economy, 
is mainly occupied with commercial law and 
history. These historical essays are all valuable, 
and some, such for instance as the sketch of Italian 
commerce in the middle ages, and that on the 
rise, progress, and decline of the Hanseatic League, 
are very interesting. The history of commerce is 
in fact the history of civilisation, and a detailed | 
sketch of the rise and growth of mercantile inter- | 
course from the earliest periods would contain all 
the great facts of human progress. All the great | 
cities of antiquity were seats of commerce, | 
splendid warehouses, and navigable rivers like 

ineveh and Babylon ; inland marts of exchange 
like Palmyra, Baalbek, and Petra; or brilliant 
seaports filled with luxury and crowded with the 
commerce of the world, like Tyre, Carthage, and 
Alexandria. Even the gay and richly gifted Greeks 
who despised trade, invested commerce with a 
kind of religious sanction. The Romans had even 
a stronger prejudice than the Greeks, not only 
against trade but also against mercantile pur- 
suits in general. This feeling, springing at 
first from a contempt of wealth, natural enough 
in a proud and warlike people, soon became cor- 
rupted. In the prosperous days of the republic 
contempt of commerce was simply another name | 
for that love of ease and luxury which, gradually 
enervating the old Roman strength, destroyed the 











freedom of the nation and hastened the decline 
and fall of the empire. Mercantile Ew is, 
however, under vast obligations to Imperial Rome. 
The empire bequeathed to her conquerors the 
municipal organisation which sheltered theiz 





| nascent industry, and found a brilliant develop- 


ment in the flourishing commercial republics of 
the Middle Ages. In modern times the commer- 
cial spirit has often developed an intense and 
powerful life under the most adverse cireum- 
stances. The United Provinces, for instance, 
successfully defied the most powerful monarch of 
Europe. Modern history is indeed pre-eminently 
identified with the progress and triumphs of 
commerce ; but as yet no Sistorian has fully occu- 

ied this fruitful field of inquiry. The history of 

juropean commerce is still a desideratum; but 
Mr. MeCulloch's able and interesting essays form 
a valuable contribution towards such an important 
work. 


History of the Religious Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century called Methodism. Vol. 1. B 
Abel Stevens, LL.D. (New York: Carlton i 
Porter ; London ; A. Heylin.) In this work, which 
we believe has attained considerable popularity in 
the United States, Methodism is historically con- 
sidered in its various denominational forms in 
relation to British and American Protestantism. 
The present volume brings the narrative down to 
the death of Whitefield, and the design will be 
filled up in three more, terminating with the cen- 
tenary celebration in 1839. Writing in a truly 
liberal spirit, Dr. Heylin treats the subject as a 
general religious movement, yet without ex- 
tenuating the eccentricities of some of its earliest 
and most zealous disciples. We cannot say that 
he has really added to our information, or that 
the work will supersede the accepted authorities 
in the connexion ; but as a compilation, executed 
by a faithful and diligent hand, it represents Me- 
thodism with singular power and fidelity, and in 
a way that revives all our admiration of the 
eloquence, the courage, and the devotion of its 
great founders. 

Evenings at the Microscope. By Philip Henry 
Gosse, F.R.S. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) One of the venerable Society’s valu- 
able publications, in which investigations into 
the works of nature subserve the higher and 
holier purposes of strengthening religious prin- 
ciple. Yet the researches of Mr. Gosse among 
the minuter organs and forms of animal life, 
while maintaining this distinctive featare, con- 
stitute in themselves a large field of original 
observation. He has been an observer de novo, 
and sets down what he has seen himself. 
The results of his investigations may be 
accepted as authoritative. But, while faithfully 
communicating results, he has relieved the 
technical necessities of the case by the charms 
of a colloquial and familiar style. He modestly 
describes the volume as but a gleaning ; but we 
find he has left little of that ample fund of Zoology 
untouched which can be brought under the con- 
trol of the microscope. We can only add that 
Mr. Gosse has here provided the means of many 
evenings being happily spent with moral, intel- 
lectual, and scientific profit. 

Among the minor works sent to us are the 
second edition of Three Lectures on Education, by 
the Rev. Dr. Pears, head-master of Repton School. 
(Hatchard & Co.) They are on Mind and Body, 
Moral Influence, and Christianity for Children ; 
and the Doctor's expositions of these subjects are 
extremely suggestive.—We have also received the 
second series of Dr. Todd’s Lectures to Children 
(Knight & Son), and they will be found fully equal! 
to the first in their simplicity and fullness.- 
Messrs. Houlston & Wright send the third edition 
of Mr. Neil’s Composition and Elocution, being one 
of his excellent manuals for self-instruction ; 
from Messrs. Simpkin we have received Capt. 
Sinclair’s curious Reminiscences of the Discipline, 
Customs, and Usages in the Royal Navy in the 
good old Times 1814 to 1831; and from Messrs. 
Dean & Son, Every Child's History of France, by 
Edward Farr, a compact little manual. 


The Chevalier de Chatelain has reissued throug! 
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Mr. Basil M. Pickering the prospectus of his 
Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise, which is to be 
published in December. Dr. Chapman’s able 
paper on Chloroform and other Anesthetics has 
en reprinted from the last number of the West- 
minster Review, and it is published in a separate 
form by Williams & Norgate. We have received 
of on from Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., by 
a Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on 
The Atlantic and South Atlantic Telegraphs, and 
Lord Stanley's speech in the House of Commons 
on the 13th February, On the Financial Resources of 
India. Parts 11-14 of Messrs. Blackie & Sons 
Comprehensive History of India have been received ; 
also the March number of the Unitarian Pulpit, 
containing three sermons; and the American 
Baptist Mission forward a copy of sermons 
preached by the Rev. Robert Bland at Gowhatty, 
Assam, where he has been stationed many years. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia is promised for the 
1st of April, in weekly sheets and monthly parts. 
When completed it will form six or seven leat 
some volumes. It will be, expressly, a dictionary 
in which every object, person, and thing, natural, 
political, and social, likely to be inquired after 
will find a place. The editors justly say it will be 
their crowning contribution to cheap literature. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ai Seo .), Much in Little; a Compendium of Facts for a Girls’ 
ool, tage 8. 
J Lo; Cambriensis, Vol. 4, 3rd series, 8vo. 30s. 

Bancroft C. ), History of the United States, 5 vols. 12mo. 10s. 
Bartlett (W. H.), Pictures from Sicily, new "ed. royal 8yo. 10s 6d. 
Bean pean (3), Me pt = hoy ed. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

(EB. W id Temple (F), Sermons at Wellington College 


Cha 
Bohn‘ shape vo. ries: Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. 2, 12mo. 2s. 
Bruce e. -), Calendar 4 State Papers, Domestic Series, Reign of King 
ries I., Val hes 15s. 
Burt (J.), Sermon d at Birmingh Ore, te. 
Caira (J. }, Prairie preach in America,12mo. 3s 
Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts, Taaeydidies, by Donaldson, 2 vols. 


18mo. 7s. 
Campbell (4. J.), Power of Jesus Christ to Save unto the Uttermost, 

4s. 
catherine it, Memoirs of, translated from the French, post 8vo. 














cha 8 (H.N.), 8 on Reading the Tabarey, 12mo. ls. 
Chap man “S. )s Chioroform _ other Anesthetics, 8vo.1 
Chatleaworth y. L.), Ministering Children, new ed. 12m 


Chevalier (M. , = the Probable Fall in the Value of Geld, ‘ond ed. 
5s. 


Grube (6. W.), On Wounds and Injuries of the yee vo. 
Cra: x ¢ L.), Outlines of History of the English Language, 3rd ed. 


el (s. bx ‘Commentary on St. Luke, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
H.), Cure and Regimen of the Soul, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
, On Private Confession and Absolution, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cerna, or Sufferings ofthe Waldenses, 3rd ed. 12mo. 28. 6d. 
ov Child’ s History of France, oa 1s and ls. 
ew Series of Outline Maps, 4 8, 6d, 
Fyffe Ww .), Agric ultural Science in its RBpiication to Fact, 16mo. 


Gems from the Poets, No. 5, Burns, Wordsworth, and Scott, 8vo. 


Gosse (P. H..), Evenings at the Microscope, pos' 

arly des The Oneida Sisters, a Forest ., ,12mo. 1s. 

Havet ( ), French Readings for Beginners, 18mo. 1s. 

Heart- ose. or the Trials of a Literary Life, post 8vo. 3s. 

Heppe (H.) Reformers of England and Germany in the “Sixteenth 
ntury, ismo. 2s, 6d. 

Tigepest ‘(bydney), On the Sanitary Condition of the Army, 8vo 


In \ 6th ed. 12mo. 6s. 

Johnson's Life, by Boswell ll, ‘Vol. 2, post 8vo. 2 

Journal of the British Archmologic al ‘aaseciohion, 1958, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Keepsake for the Nursery, 1Smo. 

a a (J. E.), Fami y Pray: aa for a Fortnight, 5th ed. 18mo. 


xltby ( it and E.), Rose-Coloured Spectacles, a ee post Svo. 
0s. 







Langton (Mrs.), Every Day, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 

Lea's British Drama and Theatrical Pocket Guide, Vol. 1, las 2s. 
Lever (C. : Martins of Cro Martin, new ed. 2 vols. vo. 14 

Linton (W.), ‘Tables of Colours for Oil Specie, hg rig 2s. ‘ed. 

Lisle (A), oe Self Sacrifice, 2nd ed. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

—- ¢ C.), Meditations for every Wednesday ‘and Friday in Lent, 


s. 6d. 
Marryat (capt. ), Frank Mildmay; or, The Naval Officer. new ed. 


Minlatare Classics: Channing’s ry et 32mo. 28. 
2 : Chapone (Mrs.), — Tih. As, 6d. 


[pc ey tay 
2 rom Setieare. 32mo. 2¢. 6d, 
: Scott’s Ballads and Lyrical Fieve, 32mo. ls, 6¢. 
— Young’s Night Thoughts, 32mo. 2s. 6d 
(3) Ma n, His Creation, Preservation, &e. ie. 3s. 
Mould { ao karen’ ‘Rule Question Considered, 8vo. 1s. 
0} or Russia in the Tenth Century ; a Historical Poem, new ed. 
2mo. 3s. 
Oliendorffian Method of Spanish, by Velasquez, new ed. 12mo. 6s. 


Key, 
Oxenden (A.), The Pastoral Office, 2nd ed. 12mo. Se. 6d, 
Parker (F.), Chronology, 8vo. 21s. 
Parker (F.), The Parian ‘Chronicle Subversive of the Common Chro- 


vo. ls. 
}: Three Lectures of EBtrention, 208 ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Photograph : News, edited by W. Crookes, Vol. 1, royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
— (Brother), Journa 1, post 8vo. 5s. 
nolds (J.), Beginner's ‘Al rebra, *i2mo. 2s 
Bere: (T.), Memoir and Le rs, new ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Self-E: nation before Confirmation and Communion, 32mo. 1s, 6d. 
pr hg pad It ), Our Private Lunatic Asylums, a 2s. 
Attendant, b bya So Noe . 12m: 
} th. J. P ), Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, ith ed. 12mo. 5s. 
= ae P.); Scripture Testimon ae Messiah, 5th ed. 8vo. 21s. 
peli Bound, ’a Tale of Macc ~~ id Forest, 12mo. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 
Speer it ), ite Hands, a Tragedy, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
8 —_ ay P.), Unity of Evangelical and Apostolic Teaching, post 
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sunday ‘sunshine, New Hymns and Pieces for the Young, 2nd ed. 
Todd (J.), Lectures to Childven, 2nd series, 12mo. Ls: 6a. 


Tomlinson (W.), Clouds and Light, it, and other Poems, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

ee mg of the Society of Anti {quaries of Scotland, Wal 4, Part 

Trollope A.) Doctor creed point new ed. post 8v 

Trollo} -)» Decade ve oe hy } met ag post 8vo. 228. 
ate Lite b Muirh 


RA ) 
B.), akin Sth ed. Imo, 22. 64. 
ileon (A New — ry of Conquest of Mexico, 8vo. 15s. 
Wordsworth Ay nea gmat from, with Etchings by Agnes 
Fraser, folio, 21s. and 31s. 6d. 
New American Importations. 
Aldrich’s Ballad of Babie Bell, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
o's Pen and Pencil, dto. cloth, 31s. "6d. 


Barnes (Albert), On the ‘Atonement, 13mo. clo ith, 6: 
Child's lish and Scottish Ballads, Vols. 5 tos, ‘feap. 8vo. cloth, 


lds. 
Dalton’s Treatise mt — Physiology, 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
Diteon's agence os mo. cloth, 6s. 

















t Svo. cloth, 21s. 
of Mexico, 8yo. cloth, 15s. 


Wilson's New mens by the Conq a 
,China, an 


Woods, Faukwei, or the San Jacinta in the Seas of India 
Japan, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 








MISCELLANEA. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has 
sent 25/. towards the St. Paul’s Cathedral Fund. 


According to an official estimation of the dia- 
monds of the crown of France their value is 21 
millions of francs. In that amount the ‘‘ Regent” 
is set down for 12 millions. 


Madame Goldschmidt and her husband will, it 
is said, visit Leeds in the autumn, and give their 
services gratuitously at a grand concert in aid of 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution. 


Mr. Hope, M.P. for Maidstone, will be put in 
sala ‘for the University of Cambridge as 
soon as a dissolution of Parliament takes place. 
The nomination of Mr. Hope has been under con- 
sideration for some time by a large and influential 
class, and is now finally decided upon in the 
affirmative. 


The National Gallery, Edinburgh, is to be 
opened on and after the 22nd, though ‘the perma- 
nent and complete arrangements ‘do not come 
into operation till the 6th April. There are three 
free days, Tuesday, Wetsoslay, and Saturday, and 
one free evening (Saturday) given each week, 
admission , being also given for a small charge on 
two other days, and on Wednesday evening. 


In accordance with the terms of a new 
statute of the University of Oxford regulating the 
constitution of the chapel choir of New College, 
an election of four choral scholars will be held on 
the 21st June. The scholarships are of the annual 
value of 90/., and are tenable for five years. The 
peculiar duties of a choral scholar will be to take 
aa in the singing and anthems in the chapel. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of 
England, and those candidates will be elected who 
pass the best examination in voice and musical 
proficiency, and are otherwise in the judgment of 
the electors sufficiently qualified to go on with the 
regular studies of the university. Certificates of 
age and baptism, and testimonials of good conduct 
from some competent authority, must be sent to 
the Warden of New College before the 7th of June. 
No positive limits of age are fixed, but it is 
desirable that the ages of candidates should not 
be under eighteen years, nor exceed twenty-two. 
The choral scholars will be on the same footing, 
and have the same privileges as the other scholars 
of the college. 


Sourn KeEnstncton Museum. — During the 
week ending March 12th, 1859, the visitors have 
been: as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3988; on Monday, and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 2899. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the A tay 6d.), 682, 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 63. Total, 
7582. From the opening of the Museum, 816,586. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. price 5s. cloth gilt, illustrateg, 


(THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 
oro; THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY CITY. By the Rey 


London: Arruvr Hatt, Vinrur, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 





Now ready, in one vol., post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
R. PRINCES JOURNAL; OR, 
ACCOUNT OF THE a Hema wo by THE WORKS 


OF THE DEVIL IN THE HUM 
JESUS CHRIST THROUGH THE GOSPE THE LORS 


London: Hatt & Co., 25, rome antl Row. 





NEW VOLUME OF BOOKS. 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s. 
PLACES AND OTHER POEMS, By 


How 
HEY. Author of “‘ The Moral of Flowers,” « The Spirit 
” &e. &e. 


of the Woods,” “ Recollection of the Lakes, 


“ There is vigour and freshness about pul m: 
much real ph. ernie of purpose.” — Bell's Merwen ry combined with 


London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 








LORD BROUGHTON’S TRAVELS. 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


[MLy : Remarks made in Several Visits from 


rh Year 1816 to 1854. By the Right Hon. LORD BROUGHTON, 


“ 

Lord Byron is in ony yg Taam - vest of thea 
Sec he eae tla ae Dn a 
~ ithe hand of « refined and elegant scholar 20 delicately manipu- 
lates old topics, that they seem fresh and instructive even to those 
pment ong since formed their opinions upon them.’~; 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected (1858), with Illustrations, 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA AND 
OTHER PROVINCES OF coe IN EU N) 

ASIA, TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 1809-10. a 

“Lord Broughton has added to the text numerous no! ibody- 
ing the views - Bape, Leake, Dr. Holland, ian jure, and 

other t' 9 pry ints relating 
ory antiquities or Greece. The fact that the jo And. thers volumes 
record was undertaken in com pany with Lord Byron, and contain 
many interesting anecdotes and traits of character concerning hin, 
sires the = additional value, and increases its claims to preser- 
vation.” —Press. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. 
Now ready, with Maps, Parts I. and IT. post 8vo. 24s, 


A HANDBOOK OF INDIA.—MADRAS AND 

BOMBAY. Intended for the use of ory or aa ge 
Civilians ; containing Information useful before 
Outfit, Health, Expenses, Comfort, the Overland Route, &. with 
Vv ocabulariesand Dialogues of the spoken Sy bo By EDWARD 
B. EASTWICK, late Professor at Haileybury College. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days, 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 10s. 6d. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE 


FOE, with Remarks digressive and discursive. By WILLIAM 
CHADWICK. 


London: Joun Russert Samiti, 36, Soho Square. 





STURM’S REFLECTIONS. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
EFLECTIONS ON THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, and on His Works, both in Lard 
and Providence for every Day in the Year. By C C. STURM. 


New Edition, Corrected greatly Enlarged by Dr. DAN 
CLARKE, UL.D., F.A.8., &e. 


London Witt1am Treo & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


—— 





Illustrated with 64 Engravings, crown 16mo. cloth, red 
edges, 36. Gd. 
UARLES’ (F.) SCHOOL OF THE HEART, 
AND HIEROGLYPHICS OF THE LIFE OF MAN. 
Uniform with the above, 
QUARLES'’ EMBLEMS, crown 16mo. price 4%. 
London: Wittram Treo & Co, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C- 





In Weekly Parts, 8vo. price 8d.each. Illustrated with Maps. 


HE COTTAGE BIBLE AND FAMILY 

EXPOSITOR OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

With practical reflections and short explanatory Notes, &e. By 
Tuomas Wit.14Ms, author of “ Daily Bread,” 


*," The work will be completed in Thirty-three Parts, forming 
Three h Vol 








ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near 

Park.—_JOHN pid aay respectful Sty the Public 

that he has the oie: ge’ ty of CHINA and EARTHENWARE in 

London, amongst which will be found Minton, Rose, &c, at the 
lowest price for cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


LOWERS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM 

AND DINNER TABLE. a Bi ge par solicits one earl 
inspection of his extensive of ORNAM TAL 
FLOWER-POTS and Coloured BOUQUET. GLASSES, to which he 
of useful China 


- constantly adding e 
Earthenware, et advan ‘antageous for cash.—250, Oxford 


Hyde 











Street, near Hyde Park, 





olumes in 8yo. Part I. April lst. 
London: Wit11am Teao & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, BE. C. 








In Weekly Parts, feap. 8vo. price 6d. each. 
Illustrated by W. Frxven, from Drawings by J. D. Hanpixc, Esq 
"PHE WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER— 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. as’ Ww. paris yea. ¢ » 


Cowper's Private Correspondence. Edited by the Rev 
GRIMSHAWE, A.M. 


*,* The bs A will be completed ia in Th pan Paget Parts, forming 
Eight handsome 1 Ist. 


London: Witt1am Teac & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, BC 
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MR. REEVE 
18 PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION : 
A SURVEY OF THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY 
WESTERN 


EUROPE, AS CONNECTED WITH THE FIRST 
OF WESTINTS OF BRITAIN, THEIR ORIGIN, LANGUAGE, 
TAA PLIGIOUS RITES AND EDIFICES. By HENRY LAWES 


JONG, Bea 1. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NUEVA QUI- 


VON. With Coloured Plates by Fitcn, and 
NOLOGIA OF PY Gharks therein described by JOHN ELIOT 


HOWARD, F-L8. m1. 
A TREATISE ON THE GROWTH AND 


yurURE MANAGEMENT OF TIMBER TREES; AND ON 
THER RURAL SUBJECTS. By G. W. NEWTON, Esq. 


NARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A., F.SA. 
Aompanet W Notes of a Photographic Expedition by LOVELL 


STEREOSCOPIC. ~=VIEWS IN NORTH 
WALES. By ROGER FENTON, M.A., Vice-President of the 
Photographic Society. With descriptive Letter-press. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. With descriptive Letter-press. 


vil. 
HORZ FERALES; OR, STUDIES IN THE 
LOGY OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. By the late 
M.KEMBLE, M.A. Edited by Dr. LATHAM, F.R.S., an 
8 W. FRANKS, Esq., Director of the Society of Anti- 


= 


A FLORA OF THE WEST INDIES. By 


fr. GRISEBACH, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Gottingen. 





NOW READY. 


s 
In 1 vol. 4to. 100 Plates, 67. 11s. 


FILICES EXOTIC; or, Coloured Figures 
ot eine of Exotic Ferns, chiefly of such as are cultivated in 
te Baya of Kew. By $ir W. J. HOOKER, K.H. 

** The most magnificently illustrated book of Foreign Ferns that 
has been produced. 


If. 
In 1 vol. 680 pages, price 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA: 
d Ferns Indi to, 
walked ithe British Tales. For the use of Beginners snd 
Amateurs, By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 


It. 
Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


FERNY COMBES; OR, A RAMBLE AFTER 
TERNS IN THE GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. By 
CHANTER. Second Edition. With8 Coloured Plates, 

anda Map of the County. 


In 1 Vol. 450 pages, 20 Photographs, price 21s. 
TENERIFFE: AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPE- 


RIMENT; OR, SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE 
CLOUDS. By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, Her Majesty's Astro- 
tomer for Scotland. 


v. 
Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHEOLOGY. 
pte Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. With 20 coloured 


vI. 
Super-royal 8vo. price 21s. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENG- 
; Containing an Account of their Classical History, Uses, 
» Development, Nutritious Properties, Modes of Cooking, 
& Bythe Rey. Dr. BADHAM. With 20 coloured Plates. 


Royal 4to. First Series, 90 coloured Plates, Price 71. 12s. 64.; 
Second Series, 50 Plates, price 4/. 10s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCO- 

GURES hin FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE FUN- 


F INTEREST AND NOVELTY INDIGENOUS T 
- By Mrs. HUSSEY. 


vill. 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 5s. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
HPROPESSOR HARVEY, F.R.S. 


1x. 
Imperial folio, price 31. 16s. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 

YA; being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently 

twovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. By J. D. 
MOKER,M.D.,F.R.8. With 30 Plates by W. Flitch. 


Demy éto. peice i: 1s. 
THE GENERA OF BRITISH MOTHS AND 
tela ae EE aan itenoe 
Demy do. peice UU. 1s. 
THE GENERA OF BRITISH BEETLES; 


of the Species of Coleoptera, contained in 259 
 “ British Entomology.” 


Ig Monthly Numbers, hs, price 2s. 6d, 
THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. With 
Deteriptive Letter 


press. Nos. 1 to 9. 


XIT. 








Lovaiz Raugvs, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
[NEXT WEEK.] 
A TOUR IN 
DALMATIA, ALBANIA, AND 
MONTENEGRO. 


BY REY. W. F. WINGFIELD, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


THE BROAD ARROW; 
PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF A LIFER. 
BY OLINE KEESE. 


2 vols. post Svo, 21s, With Six Illustrations by Hervieu. 


THE LAST of the CAVALIERS. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


SALA’S 
JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


OR, STREET LIFE IN 8ST. PETERSBURGH, 
A New Edition in crown 8vo. with an Illustration, price 5s, 
RicnHard BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW POPULAR WORK of Messrs. CHAMBERS, 


——~— 


CHAMBERS’S 


ENCYCLOPAADIA, 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
FOR THE PEOPLE, 


ON THE BASIS OF THE LATEST EDITION OF 


THE GERMAN CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Wood Engravings. 





T° be published in Weekly Sheets, Royal 

8vo. price 14d. each, and in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
each, until the whole is completed; it being confidently 
expected that the Work will be comprised in about Eighty 
Monthly Parts, forming Six or Seven Volumes, similar in 
appearance to the volumes of Cuamprrs’s Inrormation 
VOR THE PEOPLE. 

This will be the cheapest Encyclopedia ever published, and 
one of the most comprehensive. It will be expressly a 
Dictionary, in one Alphabet, as distinguished, on the one 
hand, from a cluster of lengthy treatises, and on the other, 
from a combination of dictionaries of special branches of 
knowledge. ; 

The aim of the Editors has been that for every object, 
person and thing, natural, political and social, likely to be 
inquired after, there should here be, in its alphabetical 
place, a representative article fitted to give information; 
and in working out this idea, it will be found that there 
are many heads of a conversational character never before 
admitted into works of the same class, but all of them 
interesting and important. tei 

It will at the same time be amply comprehensive in the 
usual branches of Geography, Biography, Natural His- 
tory, and the Sciences. 

Gaaxusas’b Encyctormpra has been under careful pre- 
paration for several years, and is, for the mean time, the 
crowning contribution of its Editors to Cugap Litrrature 
—a work designed in a special manner, equally in its 
construction and in its price, 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


No. I., price 14d., will be issued April 1st ; and Part I., 
price 7d., on April 30th, 





W. & R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 





THE EXCELSIOR LIBRARY. 


—@~— 
No.1. Fourth Thousand. Price ls. paper covers; 2e. cloth. 


HE BIBLE: WHAT IS IT? WHENCE 
CAME If? HOW CAME IT? WHEREFORE CAMB IT? 
TO WHOM CAME IT? HOW SHOULD WE TREAT IT? By 


“Tur Excersion Linnary.—Its first yebication is a very excel- 
lent one. The Author treats upon the Canon of the Bible, with its 
many cognate subjects, and, amongst them, those of Inspiration and 
Private Judgment. * * * It is not easy to imagix 
the whole better adapted for popular reading. Clear in style, candid 
in the statement of difficulties, and direct in the answers, it is just 
the kind of book which is likely to please readers whose wish is to 
obtain a general view of the subject discussed. To those who have 
the leisure and the means it will operate as an incentive to further 
study.”—Atheneum. 


No.2. Fifth Thousand. Price 2s. paper covers; 3s. cloth. 


[ATRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 


aaa FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By HENRY 


“ The Lectures of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon their ewn 
merits. They are the productions of a ed and gentle mind. 
* * * The chief interest of his work consists, however, in the fact 
- it isan independent American view of English Literature.”— 

enaum. 


“This is written in a bee spirit. The author doves a ripe 
scholarship,a wide and varied acquaintance with English Litera- 
ture altogether unusual, a power of thought, and a vein of fresh and 
yin criticism as remarkable as they are delightful.”—London 

uardian. 


No.3. Second Thousand. Price le. 6d. paper covers; 22. 6d. cloth. 


HE-TWO STUDENTS, GUIDO and JULIUS; 

OR, THE TRUE CONSECRATION OF THE DOUBTER, 
with Appendices. By FREDERICK AUG. D. THOLUCK, DD., 
Professor of Divinity inthe University of Halle. Translated from 
the seventh German edition. 


“ We have thus endeavoured to notice a book of more than ordi- 
nary ability and interest. And most sincerely would we advise the 
reader to procure the volume for himself, that he may have the 
pleasure and profit of reading it entire. We would suggest also that 
a mere reading of the book will not suffice—it calls for retros; ion, 
for careful study. The author—@ man of profound and varied learn- 
ing—is thoroughly versed in metaphysics—the ancient, the schlastic, 
and the modern ; and into those of both the Oriental and the Euro- 
a schools he has plu deeply. In the work before us, he 

oe makes allusions to objects very much out of the range of 
ordinary literature, and draws from them illustrations sin; a} 
felicitous. Though the work is not , it contains more solid an 
by! ortant matter than many similar publications four times its size.” 
—British and Foreign 1. vangelical Review, October, \ 


No.4. Fourth Thousand. Sewed, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY AND 


TRAGIC POETRY, as illustrated by Shakespeare. By 
HENRY REED. 


“The subject of these Lectures is that portion of Modern History 
which is illustrated by Shakespeare's historical dramas. In his 
‘Chronicle Plays,’as they are styled, there is comprehended the story 
of three eventful centuries—the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
broken indeed, by some considerable intervals of time. I will 
endeavour, in these Lectures, partially to notice those intervals, and 
Decne to extend my subject into a more remote antiquity by 
taking the bee oo) of King Lear as illustrative of the legen 
times, and Cymbeline and Macbeth of the Roman and Saxon periods.” 
—Author’s Introductory Lecture. 


No.5. Second Thousand. Sewed, 3s.; cloth, 4s. 


LE ‘TURES ON THE BRITISH POETS. By 


HENRY REED. 


“Reed's Poets will, we hope, have an extensive circulation. It 
is the kind of book we should like to see given as a prize to the best 
readers in our schools, and placed within the reach of all boys 
big cnough to understand the author's meaning.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

“Surely the audiences of this consummate Lecturer must have 
listened arrectis auribus to catch every pregnant syllable as he 
descanted so learnedly, so philosophically, so accurately, and yet so 
full of poetic enthusiasm, on the poets of England and their poems."’ 
—Christian Times. 

“Tt is not often, even in this book-making age, that we meet with 
much good writing, refined taste, intellectual vigour, and whole- 
wome sentiment as are contained in these Lectures.”—British Banner. 


No.6. Price ls. paper covers; cloth, 2s. 


(CHRISTIANITY IN THE BUSINESS OF 
LIFE. Four Lectures by Rev. HUGH STOWELL, M.A., Rev. 
, M.A, Rev. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A, Rey. LUKE 





J.B. OW 
WISEMAN. 


London: Jonny F. Saw, 48, Paternoster Row, 
and 27, Southampton Row. 





Just published, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

from the Greek, Latin, and Modcrn Languages, translated 
into English, and occasionally accompanied with illustrations, 
Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical, with an extensive Index, 
referring to every important word. By the Author of “ The News- 
paper and General Reader's Pocket Companion,” &c. 


“The advantages of books of reference are now so universally 
acknowledged, that it would be superfluous to endeavour to recom- 
mend the present work by dwelling on its peculiar merits. Every 
one who takes a share incon versation ,Or who dips however cursorily, 
into any newspaper or other publication, will every now and then 
find the advantage of having access to the ‘New Dictionary of 
Quotations.’ The complete and volumi Index greatly -nhances 
the value of the poe ery By the aid of this Index a passage may 
be readily found where only two or three words of a quotation have 
been caught by the ear or remain upon the memory,” 





London : Joun F. Snaw, 27, Southampton Row, 
and 48, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS BY MEYERBEER. 
EYERBEER’S “ROYAL WEDDING | 


MARCH,” for the Pianoforte, price 5s. 


“The whole composition is ag original as it is striking, and as | 
masterly as it is full of beauties. "The opening theme is highly im- 
posing. Itis, in fact, a hymnal strain ongeeure of the invocation 
of blessings on the head of the youthf couple. The second and 
third subjects, while in fine contrast, are equally characteristic and 
‘inspiring. The March, although occupying thirteen of some- 
what close letterpress, is never allowed to flag for one instant. No | 
one bettter than M. Meyerbeer knows how to combine variety with 
interest, and how to develop and s the last. In the example 
before us, he has eminently achieved this result, not merely by | 
episodes, melodious and attractive, but by means of new harmonies 
and new modes of treatment suited to the various leading and im- 
portant melodies. Independenily of its claims to favour as a piéce de 
ctroonstance, the ‘Royal Wedding March’ may recommended as | 
an admirable display pore for the pianoforte, at once inspiriting, 
brilliant, showy, captivating, and advantageous to the executant. 
It may alike tendered to the consid ion of students and the 
advanced performers.” — Musical World. 

“«Meyerbeer’s ‘ Royal Wedding March’ is festive, joyous, and full 
ee orchestral effects, which are well preserved in this very 
al arrangement for the pianoforte.’”’—Spectator. 








EYERBEERS LORD'S PRAYER. 


“« The Lord’s Prayer ’ (Pater Noster)—for four voices, with organ 

i it, ad lib., posed by Meyerbeer (Duncan Davison 
& Co.)—will be welcome, not only because it is something new from 
so renowned a composer, but on account of its intrinsic merits as an 
impressive and beautiful specimen of vocal harmony. With the 
instinct of form which belongs essentially to genius, and should be 
i Meyerbeer has not set the inspired words to 





inseparable from art, M. 
aseries of unconnected phrases, nor to a long fragmentary choral 
recitative, such as we have been accustomed to, time immemorial, 
from ordinary pens; on the contrary, his musical version of the 
« Pater Noster’ is as symmetrical as it is engaging. The principal 
theme is rhythmical, well-defined, and developed with masterly 
clearness ; re-appears in the pe key and proper place ; and con- 
stitutes, in short (as should always be the case), the subject-matter 
ofthe whole. This is preserving the traditions of Mozart, and those 
other giants of art,to whose imperishable forms M. Meyerbeer knows 
how to adhere, amid his own very striking and original individuality. 
‘Were we to seek for remarkable points to cite, we should be obliged 
to transfer the whole ‘ Pater Noster’ to our columns. We must be 
satisfied, therefore, with calling attention to the admirable progres- 
sion beginning i A flat—the primal tone being E flat) on the words, 
© Panem quotidianum da nobis hodie ;’ and to the exquisite repose 
of the ‘ Amen,’ "—Musical World, 


London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street. 





J. 8. BACH.—MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ACHIANA. — Select Preludes and Fugues 


from the Miscellaneous Pianoforte Works of J. 8. Bach, as 
performed in public by Miss Arabella Goddard. No.1, Fuga Scher- 
zando in A minor; No. 2, Prelude and Fugue on the name BACH 
in B flat. No. 3, Fantasia con Fughetta in D major. Price 2s. each. 


The Literary Gazette says: “As an introduction to the more 
difficult and elaborate works of the Leipsic Cantor, we can imagine 
ing more appropriate, nothing more likely to tempt the student 
onward, than these selections from Bach’s fugitive compositions, 
which present the further attraction of being almost unknown in 
England.” 

And the Spectator says: “‘ Bachiana’ (select pieces from the works 
of J. 8. Bach) is a serial publication deserving the attention of 
every amateur. The works of the illustrious master, till lately a 
sealed book in this country to all but the learned few, are now 
beginning to become not only well known but actually popular 
among us. Miss Arabella Goddard, by her inimitable performance 
of them in public, has done more to make them known than any 
other musician living. The present publication consists of the 
pieces she has performed ; all of them taken from rare German 
collections, and now printed for the first time in England. The 
real lover of music will find a rich mine of beauties, and_ will 

erceive how much the greatest musicians, even the Mozarts, Beet- 

ovens, and Mendelssohns, &c., of later times, owe to the great 
master, who may well be called the father of the piano 


London: Duncan Davison, 214, Regent Street. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ New Romance, 
“ ETHEL ” for the Pianoforte, price 2s. Dedicated to Miss 
Arabella Goddard. 


The Literary Gazette says: ‘‘‘ Ethel’ isa very charming and at- 
tractive trifle, that will more than repay the time and trouble 
bestowed on it. Another recommendation is its brevity, and yet 
another, its comparative facility, which brings it within the means 
of performers of moderate acquirement.”’ 

e Spectator, speaking of this charming composition, says: 
“«¢ Ethel’ isa pleasant specimen of this elegant and fertile composer. 
It is not very difficult, though it requires a g player ; and, under 
the delicate fingers of an accomplished lady, as we now meet in 
every social circle, it will be found full of melody, fancy, and grace.” 


London : Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street. 





Y AIN DONALD,” by CLEMENT 
WHITE. Poetry by John Brougham, Esq. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Publishers beg to call attention to this new ballad from the 
pen of Mr. Clement White, whose melodies now take rank among 
the most popular of the day. 


London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street. 





Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 
TPHE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


(Being the Fourth Division of the English Cyclopedia, conducted by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 





The following Divisions are completed : 


PHloGRAPHY. Six Volumes, price 34. ; 


or, in 
Three Volumes, half bound morocco, 33. 12s. 


EOGRAPHY. Four Volumes, price 2/. 2s. ; 


or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 





yATURAL HISTORY. Four Volumes, price 


he 22, 2s.; or, Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 27. 10¢. 


rem x 

i Pstablish the yo tele galas NG COMPANY, for the ex- 

| press purpose 0 —_ ing into operation a sweeping measure of 
Publiching Reform, t oP: 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


QOME few years back the New Quarterly Review 
called attention to the present system of Publishing. and urged 
the absolute necessity for a thorough Reformation. It resolutely 
ex the extravagant charges made for Printing, Advertising, 
and Publishing, showing the utter impossibility of any profit re- 
maining for the Author. The Article wasamere seyen days’ wonder. 
producing noeffect whatever on the Literary World, which continued 
to jog on its usual course, complaining against Publishers in general, 
without givin; — the trouble of thinking how the evils com 


ained of co last it was determined upon to 


rovisions of which are contained in the 
Company’s Circular, which will be forwarded on ee pabe 
Manuscripts transmitted should be addressed to the Manager, who 
will have them examined forthwith, and the Company’s opinion of 
the Work, with suggestions as to size of page and type, together with 
an estimate of the cost of Printing, Binding, and Advertising, 
forwarded Gratis and Post Free. 


Offices: 4, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 





To be published on the 13th April, 1859, price 3s. 6d. 
C LEOMADES (the original of Chaucer’s Squyeres’ 


Tale) Conte traduit en vers frangais modernes, du vieux lan- 
gage d’Adenés te Roy, par le Chevalier de Chatelain, Traducteur de 
Chaucer et de Gay. 


Basit Montacu PickerinG, 196, Piccadilly, W. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“Sin,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husert G. pe Carrenrer, Secretary. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


abe oJ UNIOR 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON, 


: “ Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1859. 
_ “ Srr,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 


request that they be fitted up without delay. am, &c., 
(Signed) “WititiaM Henry pe Carteret. 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “Secretary. 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 
Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H W H 
City Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. r ° 


West-Enp Dsror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT-CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 

in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 

and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure It eradicates Tartar 

from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
reserves the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, produces a 
healthy-purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin.— 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


CAUTION .—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 


TRADE oN MARK. 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 


For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids The Lancet says, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.’’—See Reports 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Kc. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








’ > ’ ATT ° 
D ALTENBURG’S ORIENTAL OIL is the 

finest and most agreeable remedy ever used for Baldness or 
Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it has fallen eff from 
sickness or any other cause; strengthens and beautifies it, and 
imparts to it a permanent lustre and silky softness. Price 2s, 9d. 
and 5s. 6d. per bottle ; by post 12 stamps extra. 


-ALTENBURG’S DENTIFRICE, an Oriental 
preparation of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing 
the Teeth, imparting to them a brilliant polish and perfect white- 
ness, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath fragrant 
and pure. Price ls, 14d. per box ; by post 16 stamps. 
Caution.—The unprecedented success of these celebrated articles 
has called forth numerous spurious imitations, None can be genuine 
without the signature of the Pek pinaery D’Atrensure & Co. Sold 


== 
OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING 


TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-fge 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill London, E.C, 





A Lisorp S PALE ALE, in the finest 

A. dition, is now being delivered by Hakrinoroy, P, OO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Lizsio and & 
Faculty, is supplied in Bottles and’ in Casks of 18 all ‘the 
upwards, b ARRINGTON, Parker, & Co., Wine a 
erchants, 54 Pall Mall, London. s and. Spin, 





————___ 
RUPTURES. 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEyR 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round th 

mended for the following peculiarities and advantages iat hem 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or 
riate ; 3rd,it may be worn with equal comfort in any Dodttion y 
the bod aby night or day; 4th, it admits of evry Kind Uf eran 
withou e slightest inconvenience to the weare) 
concealed from observation. ‘aver, and is perfety 
“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to al 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 80 fully, 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or tras 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus is 
pg rn thy pes and State Gazette. Tecom 

commended by the following eminent Surgeons :— 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in Kings Cane 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &.; C. G. Guthrie Bag. 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W Bow. 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospita. 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy's Ho 5 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; Blizari 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London H i; WJ 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan hems Pore. 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq.’ 
F.R.8.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society: 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others vi 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 

ie 
Mani 





cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sen 
cumference of the body two inches below the bips to 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. ats 


Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 104. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John Whi 
Piccadilly. ——— 


2INAC YNpp 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
The material of which these are made is recommended by 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLT 
the best invention for giving efticient and permanent sw 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, . 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, and inex, 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s.t 
to l6s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


GS Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES,— 

What diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 

neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keratine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 





EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free 
from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, reported on, 
and recommended by Professors ‘TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr 
PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
odour, and flavour.” 
Half pints, ls. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 


79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 








TOTT + 

O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAK 

is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c. ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by wards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, heaithy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price any 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new bi € 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustac! I 
—Mr. Yates, ‘The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. 
want two packets for other customers.” 

























rr y 
NOW THYSELF !—The 
covering the true CHARACTER 
the vDW 
by 
delineations are both full and detailed, 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know 
any friend in whom they are interested, must 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny 
stamps, to Miss C 59, Castle Street, Oxf , —— 
ying y days, a minute detail of ” be 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, as am 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsus om self” 
as with the accurate description you have given of my: 
Miss Jones. 




















LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and Piet STARCH 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE 
SHE EVER USED. ance 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT Lae "f 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often sw 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


































Bravsvury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 





by them at 38a, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers.’ ‘ . " 





WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 
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New Sunrzs. 
No. 38.—yrance 19, 1859. } 


SS = _- 
THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Pact Matt, 8.W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
T e of 1 Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Familles with Caines of the highest character, at a saving 
Jeast 30 per cent. 
Teun AFRICAN GERBER oncccsceccoe 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
UTH AFRICAN PORT ‘ .. 208, & 24s. 
-” The finest ever introduced into this country. 
IA SHERRY .......... 32s. 
ROYAL bet = excellent and natural wine. 
ARKLIN EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. = 
sF: a to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
LEN PORT .....scccrcceeseee 428. 
SPLENDID OLD Ten years in the wood. ” 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ......--+0000 528. & 60s. ,, 
i ed, and free to any London Railway 
Bottles and packages onan. Ys 





” 


” 


Country orders to be panied with a 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





‘Terms cash. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
‘Wore 1x Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
o Tas slorket ~ ave samples of wine, and have subjected 
ee, careful analyzation. Our e mation has extended to an 
hem of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
eee rity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
bd less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
Seer ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
on ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 

sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lbs. per gallon, or 30s. 
ne rd t tain a remittance. Cross 
Terms. . Country orders must contain . Cros 
PS bs ie Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 

forwarded on application. adi 
AMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
— y Place, London. 








_ WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
“ek VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


&e., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
Min Lleat enpibion, st TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
* Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
© charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 
“ ine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
decktnt ite being far more Wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
often sold for genuine Sherry. ; 
™ x “HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers. 
4 97, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
QouTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 
%s 


dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 

AMONTILLADO, Das. per done. Pure, full body. with fine aroma. 

om m a very closescrutiny, we can, with the greatest 

Ftd en Semen wove Wines to our friends.” — Vide Morning 
Herald, Noy. 6, 1858. : 

a” great pleasure in bearing our testimony to the superior 

guilty atte Wines of Messrs. Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 

“Some ‘eeapien’ which we have selected from the extensive and 

stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 

these Wines are richer and finer flavoured than much of the foreign 

wine.”—Vide John Bult, Nov. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remi 
& GH, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, Strand, and 
gabon 24, Crutched Weiems, Lom jon. ‘ 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

—+ 

METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions. and the 
generally that, by a novel application of his umivalled 

for making ens, and, in accordance with the 

telentific spirit of the times, he has introduced a yew sprins of his 
Wweful juctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
Marertat,and,above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 





and defy p 
Bach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
by hs ith label outside, and the ava of + ral ens 
juest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. 
introduced hi 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


Which are 1} to their use, being of different degrees 
ofexibiity and with e, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various Kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Stee’ Pens. Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
‘Supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 











AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 

to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to recent impor- 

tations of veritable - In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





A LUANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 


(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
Presipent—SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 
Drrecrors. 
James Alexander, Esq. William Gladstone, Esq. 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. | James Helme, Esq. 
George Henry Barnett, Esq. | John Irving, Esq. 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Sir George Carroll. J. Mayer Montefiore, Esq. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Sir A. de Rothschild, Bart. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lionel N.de Rothschild,Esq.,M.P. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 





The Receipts for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at LADY- 
DAY are ready for delivery in Town, and at the several Agencies of 
the Company. Francis A. ENoevsacn, Actuary and Secretary. 





| MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


InstituTeD 1820. 
Drrecrors, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 


George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, . 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

ITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

*LAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above ; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Man, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. Samvuer Incact, Actuary. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, MARCH 17, 1859. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the BOOKS FOR THE 
TRANSFER OF SHARES in this Society are closed, and will be 
re-opened on WEDNESDAY, the 6th day of APRIL next. 


The Dividend for the year 1858, will be payable on and after 
THURSDAY, the 7th day of APRIL next. 


By Order of the Directors, 
Wriiiam Samvet Downes, Actuary. 





ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 


A.D. 1714. 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Offices: 81, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 


FIRE AND LIFE. 
And in BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
HAMBURG, BERLIN, AND BERNE. 

RECEIPTS for FIRE INSURANCES falling due at LADY-DAY 
are now ready at the Head Offices, and with the respective Agents, in 
the Country. 

Fire and Life Insurances effected at equitable rates. 


Ws. B. Lew, Secretary. 





BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
EsTasBisHEp 1803, 





Capital ONE MILLION, All paid up and Invested. 





Dragctors. 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
—— » Esq Fowler Newsam, . 
William Dent. . William Phillimore, ye 
J. W. Freshfield W. H.C. Plowden, Esq. 
Sir Walter ae Bart. 


ee een ite Ae Esq., eng 

R. Lambert Jones, Esq. Rd. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S. 

Robert Locke, Bag, Josiah Wilson Fag. 

Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
AvpITors. 


Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury, Esq. 





The following are examples of the Profits accruing on Globe Par- 
wee Life Policies under the Bonvs declared as at 3lst Decem- 
r, — 











Bonus applied— 
Pe Original | Original |Complete}| - ws 

of Sum Annual Years By By 
Policy. Insured. | Premium. | in force. || Addition payment in 

to Policy. Casn. 
£ £8 d, £ £ 8. a. 
25 1000 219 2 6 72 2717 0 
35 1000 326 6 72 3215 0 
40 1000 3215 0 6 72 35 7 0 
Ww 1000 4512 6 6 72 42290 




















(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy—to a 
Reversionary Sum at death equal to One Pound Four Shillings per 
Cent. per Annum on the Sum Insured for each of the com) 
years of the Policy; Or, If taken as an Immediate Cash Payment, it 
is, at most ages, considerably more than One Year's Premium. 
The Bonus Periods are Five Years, and the Rates of Life Pre- 
miums, whether With or Without Profits, very economical. 
FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSION- 
ARY business transacted. 
Witiram Newmancn, Secretary. 





7 rT’ 7 Wy T T , 
(THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 

Casn Account anp BaLance Suzer to 3lst December last, as 
laid before the Members of THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, at the General Meeting on WEDNESDAY, l6th FEB 
RUARY, 1859, is now peated, and may be had on a written or 
personal application at the Society’s Office, 39, King Street, Cheap 
side, E.C. To the Report and Accounts is appended a listof Bonuses 
paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 

Cuarves Ivoary, Actuary. 
Tur Murvar Lire Assvrance Orriczs, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 3. seeures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 10001. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPA) Y, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_the Company's 
Offices, and at all the my Railway Stations, where also Rais 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may insured against Li the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wiis J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, 





TE Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Crareman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Devury-CHareMan. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower ha recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been reqnired to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates halv 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this . 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTzRLoo Pracz, Patt Matt, Lowpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 
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NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 
ee 


LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 


BY JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 
EDITED BY JOHN BLYTH, MD, 


Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. 





London: Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


EN CYCLOPEDIA 
CLASSICAL “AN TIQUITY, 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS, 
Epitep By Dr. _WILLIAM SMITH, 


The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo, hi 

the Series of Classical Dictionaries, and forms, with te on 

tionaries oe Antiquities and Biography and Mythos 
Classical if uity, in fia. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


—_—_o—_——_ 
Now ready, small 8vo. price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


LIEBIG’S 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 


Fourth edition, revised throughout, and enlarged by the addition of new Letters. 


EDITED BY JOHN BLYTH, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 


“ Besides extendin, ooneidore sy the former Letters, I have in the present edition added a number of new letters, which refer to 
eneral scientific questions, an e most remarkable discoveries recently made in the departments of chemistry and ieee. 
ese are letter 2nd, on the Study of the Natural Sciences ; letter 13th,on the Correlation of the Forces of Inorganic Nature; 

iettor fsth, on the alteration of Properties in Bodies ; letter 23rd, on Materialism in Connection with Natural Inquiries.” —Preface. 





London : Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, with 170 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
BY DR. LARDNER. 


“ This co um is one of a series of books of elementary instruction for the use of prpeiee and families, of which two have ape | 
been published, one Pom Natural Philosophy, and the other on Animal Physiology, and it is compressed within similar limits of bulk an 
price. It comprehends so much Of the elements of chemistry as may, with moderate attention, be = uired within a reasonable time by the 

ounger class of students, and even as much as may suffice for those who, being more advanced i ife, desire merely to obtain a general 
Lnowleae of the elements of the material world, and of the chief compounds into which they enter” —Preface. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


$28 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
190 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 





London : Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





RE-ISS UE OF 
DR. LARDNER’S 


MUSEUM .OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


EMBRACING PAPERS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS :— 

















‘The Planets: are they Inhabited Worlds? Barometer, Safet; Lamp, s andl Whitworth’s | Magnifying Glasses. 

Weather Prognostics, Micrometric Appara Instinct and Intelligence. 

pular Fallacies in Questions of Physical Steam.—The Steam- engine. e Solar Microscope. 
Science The Eye.—Time. Camera Lucida. 

Latitudes ev and  Langunies- The Ai here. The Magic Lantern 

Lunar influe! Light » Common Things —_. The Camera Obscura 

Meteoric Stones ion ou hooting Stars. Common Things: |S icles, The Kaleido- The Microscope. 

ane | Accidents. scope. The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions 
Common Things: Air. Clocks and Watches. of Gcography. 

Locomotion in the United States. itive.—Ther ti Science and Poetry. 
Cometary Influences. Stovcneete Drawing and Engraving. The Bee and White Ants. 

Common Things: Water. New Planets: Leverrier and Adams's § team Navigation. 

The Potter's Art. ae a iiinichesen Electro-Moti Ape —— os 
Comnion Things: " Magnitude an inw ap grey e Aurora Borealis. 

and rt. Common Things: The aieeriai. The Pro Dn <a 

Common : The ih. ical Images.—The Tides. The Crust o the Be Earth. 

The Bertie. peleerens. ‘ow to Observe the Heavens. The Stereoscope. 

Terrestrial H: Common Things: The Looking-Glass. iS id. 

‘The Sun -The Moo Stellar Universe. oo agg The Pre-Adamite Earth. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Common Things : Eclipses.—Comets. 

















Now ready, Parts I. to IV. (Monthly) at 5d., and Nos. I. to XVII. (Weekly) at 1d. 


“ The ‘ Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable pene that has ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every class 
of society.” —Sir Brewster in the North British Review 


*,* The Work may also be had Complete in Twelve Single Volumes, Price 18 18s., or six double ones, 1J. 1s.,in 
scarlet cloth; also half-bound, morocco, lJ, lls. 6d 





London : Wauron & MaBERiy, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, feo Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Volumes, medium 8vo., illustrated by 1 
Wood, and 4 Maps, pm IIL 17. GA. cloth lethora ye 


kept handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 
in Gold on the tests and sides.” 


*," The following are the prices of the separa 
DICTIONARIES :— 


1. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AD 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Balition rest 
le llusi 

Wood. 1vol. 2/, 6. cloth lettered. ne @ 


Also handsomely bound in calf, with a iate 
in Gold on the backs aan — 


2. DICTIONARY OF GREEK An) 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Tilustrated by 564 alana on Wood. 3 vols, 
51. 16s. 6d. cloth lettere: 


Also handsomely bound in ec with a iate Ornaments 
in Gold on Fy Poca @ ade. 


8. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. _ Illustrated by 4 
- = Engravings on Wood. 2 vols.:4- cloth 


Also handsomely bound in calf, with a 
in Gold on the backs and sides, 


iate Ornaments 





*.* The Articles in the Three Dictionaries have been 
contributed by the following Writers ;— 


Atexanpar ALisn, Px. D. 

CHaR.es THomas ARNOLD, M.A., one af the Masters in School. 
Jonn Ennzst Bone. M.A. Student of Christ Church, 

Grornox Fercvson Bowzx, M. ph A Fellow of Brasenose College, 


xfo. 
Cunistian A. Branvis, Professor in the University of 6 
Epwarp Herseat Bonsvry, M.A., late Fellow of whim ye 


idge. 

Gronoz Butizr, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col Peleg, oe 

AcBany JamMEs Gunterix, 3 “ A., late Fellow of 

Argtnur Huon Croves, M late te, M Oriel College’ ape 

Grorcz Epwarp Lrxcu late Fellow of ot any Col 
lege, Cambridge ; Head M aster of Marlborough Col 

Samvuzt Davivson, LL.D. 

waa Fisusurn poet, M.A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy 

University of O: xford. 

Wate “Booman Downs 

Tuomas Dr 

Epwarp Sirsn, M.A., Head Master of the Charterhouse. 

Joun T. Graves, A. F.R.S. 

WittiaM ALEXANDER Gaeennitt, M.D., Trinity vane one 

ALOERNON GRENFELL, M.A.,one of the Masters in R rg feces 

Wittiam Maxwsz1t Gunn, one of the Masters in the High Schoo, 


Edinburgh. 
J. 8. Howson, M.A., Princi, ppelet the berg 5 Institution, Liverpool. 
Wiis Iunez, PuD. of University of Bonn. 

Epwarp Boucner J. ames, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 


xford. 

pee J deal M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer: 

si 

Cmanres Rann Kennepr, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambri 


Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A., Head Master of University College 
Rosaat Gorpow Latuam, M.A.,late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


Henry Groner haa D.D., of Christ. Churc! 

boa Lone, M.A., late Fe low Lp Trinity College, re mbeldge. 
OHN MorEci Mackenzie, M.A. 

Joun Suir Mansriztp, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam: 


Cuan.es Prrzn meses A.} Fellow of University College, London. 
f+ aot nt Dean of St. Pi 
ENRY HART MILMAN 0 aul 
Avavstvs 0z.Moncax, Professor of Mathematics in Univenity 


Wiis Sours, LL.D. 
Congpannans Esturx Paricwarv, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, 


Warsz es M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 


iw. 
A ee rae di 
OHN ESON A. ndon. 
Lronftanp Scurrs, Pu.D., LL.D., Rector of the [High School of 


Cuan.es Roacu Suirn, F.S.A. 
base > Sa 3-4 pert ee Bepees of Mill Hill School. 

TLLIAM SMITH, 
Antaun P . STANLEY, ta A., us Professor of Ecclesiastical 
ADOLPH oecan, Professor in the Gymnasium of Oldenburg. 
ae yao pane in the University of Bonn. 

le aU 

Hexry Watrorp, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Rosert Waiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambelaae. 


Grorce Wi.uams, B. D. oa hen 3 Cees, Caml 


R. N. Wornum Scoretaty of the 
Jawus Yates, M.A. 


London : Watton & Maserty, Ivy Lane, 
and JOHN MURRAY.: - ; 











VALUABLE E PRESENT. 














Printed by Jonx Waxaton, of No. 17, James's Grove, Peckham, in the county of Surre re, a th the office of Messrs. Bravery & Evans, in the Leg ag ek lect in the city of London ; and published by 


him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city.—Satcrpar, 


arch 19, 1 
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